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‘To have been further changes announced 





this week in the constitution of the British 

higher military command, of which the 
most important is the transference of Sir William 
Robertson from France to Whitehall, where as head of 
the Imperial General Staff he will—subject to the 
Secretary for War—be the chief responsible adviser of 
the Cabinet on all questions of general military strategy 
and policy. It has been publicly suggested that this 
appointment, following upon the recent reconstitution 
of the Imperial General Staff, will make it possible for 
Lord Kitchener’s services to be utilised in a new capacity 
and for his successor at the War Office to be a civilian. 
That is clearly the case, but whether the possibility is 
to be regarded as implying a probability is a question 
on which we had perhaps better not venture an opinion. 

* * * 

We have been criticised—not, it is true, in very 
weighty or authoritative quarters—for our “ ill-timed ” 
expressions of satisfaction last week regarding the recall 
of Sir John French. We gave our reasons for being 
satisfied and we have no intention of repeating them, 
especially as we believe General French to be a leader 
of quite extraordinary merit in circumstances other 
than those which happen to prevail just now on the 
Western front. But we must protest most emphatically 
against the suggestion that our remarks were “ ill- 
timed.” The spirit which prompts the use of that 
adjective is precisely the spirit which is most dangerous 
im connection with an army constituted as ours unfor- 
tunately is. Everyone knows that our supply of real 
ability of the “‘ higher command ” type has never been 
sufficient even for the purposes of the small military 





establishment which we maintained before the war. For 
the great establishment which has now been created it is 
utterly inadequate. Beyond all other armies, therefore, 
ours needs a tradition of rapid promotion and merciless 
dismissal ; and beyond all other armies it has exactly 
the opposite tradition! The personal feelings of generals 
are nothing beside the need for the greatest possible 
efficiency of leadership ; and they must be regarded and 
treated as nothing by the Press and the public if the 
Government is to feel that it has the free hand which it 
ought to have in the matter. The changes that have 
lately been made ought some of them to have been 
made long ago, and the unfortunate delay must largely 
be attributed to the characteristic British habit of 
giving our generals the benefit of every possible doubt, 
and always “ another chance.” It is a generous habit, 
but one which in a great war fought at high pressure 
we simply cannot afford. 
* * * 

If the war were going to last for twenty years or so, 
our traditional methods might give us at the end of it 
a tolerably competent set of leaders in the field. But 
it is not ; and so we have to find means of giving ability 
every chance of coming to the front, and coming there 
quickly. The danger of making mistakes is far less 
than the danger of inaction. It may be taken for granted, 
broadly speaking, that at the beginning of any war the 
right men are not at the top. It would be a miracle if 
they were. Changes made with the deliberate object 
of increasing efficiency are, if they are fairly numerous 
and unhindered by irrelevant considerations, almost 
certain to achieve that result. The sieve may not be 
perfect, but that is a very bad reason for not shaking it. 
If its meshes are uneven or broken, it may let through 
some big lumps with the slack, but what is retained will 
on the average be vastly superior in calibre to what is 
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gone. That, as it seems to us, is the essence of the whole 
matter. The public and the Press cannot judge between 
this general or that, but they can do something to get 
rid of the hampering tradition of sacrosanctity which 
has protected so many an incompetent British general 
in the past. In this matter there is always a probability 
that a military change made on military grounds is a 
change for the better. In other words, there is always 
a case for shaking the sieve. And when the Government, 
after eighteen months of war, shows signs of beginning 
to shake it, it deserves every encouragement and 


support. 


* * ok 


The Greek general elections have given King Constan- 
tine a docile but unrepresentative Parliament. Its 
acquiescence will not strengthen his hands. He knows 
well enough that his neutral policy, with the extra- 
ordinary position it has led to at Salonica, is viewed 
by the Greek race everywhere with grave misgiving. 
The Greeks see the Bulgarians at their gates in circum- 
stances of something like triumph and exultation. They 
see also that their own army is being quietly set aside, 
and that the defence of the second most important 
town in their kingdom is being entrusted to the forces 
of foreign Powers who are none too pleased with their 
Government. The Venizelists put the blame for this 
bizarre and humiliating plight on the shoulders of the 
King and his friends,and they point to a collision between 
Greek and Bulgar patrols near Koritza as a foretaste 
of the blows that may presently fall on Greece. The 
anti-Parliamentary policy of the King is thoroughly 
unpopular, not only throughout his dominions, but 
among the very large sections of the Greek race that 
live outside his kingdom. King Constantine, in short, 
is sitting on a powder barrel. That, from our point of 
view, is not altogether a bad thing, as it will increase his 
genuine desire to keep on good terms with us. 


* * * 


The military situation in the Balkans, in so far as it 
has been altered by the withdrawal from Anzac and 
Suvla Bay, has perhaps been bettered. On the other 
hand, it cannot be pretended that this doubtless 
necessary step, however well carried out, will be other 
than a political disadvantage in the Near East. It 
will be accepted there as the definite abandonment of 
the offensive at Gallipoli, and of all hope of penetrating 
to Constantinople. The Turks naturally will make the 
most of this, and will do their best to get the Moham- 
medan world to understand that they have performed 
a signal achievement. Nor can we expect that Roumania 
will fail to note the retirement. On the other hand, it 
may enable us to strengthen our army at Salonica. 
In spite, or because, of persistent rumours that the 
German and Austrian armies in Servia are being diverted 
towards Roumania and Albania it is a good deal more 
likely that they will go down South to reinforce the 
Bulgarians. If that comes about, and if the Turks are 
able to release a part of their forces from Gallipoli, 
Salonica may be exposed to a very heavy attack indeed. 
The Greek army staff has always considered that a 
strong hostile force in command of the country from 
Gvegheli to Monastir (as the Bulgarians are) should 
find no great local obstacles between that line and the 





neighbourhood of Salonga VEG they are right, it is 
easy to understand why éYbrtification of Salonica and 
its environs has been pushed on with energy. It must 
be admitted that the position there is anxious, which 
makes it all the more satisfactory that the local friction 
with the Greek authorities is very much less than it was. 


* * * 


The narrative now published of events in Persia 
during November is of great interest to those who have 
followed the course of Persian events since the Anglo- 
Russian agreement was signed. It shows pretty 
clearly how the war has disposed the various parties 
and personages who have been struggling so long against 
each other for domination. The boy Shah appears to 
be a cipher. Of the four Ministers who successfilly 
counselled him to keep on good terms with Russia two 
have always been Russophile and reactionary, and two— 
the Sipahdar and Samsan-es-Sultaneh—are moderate 
Nationalists. The Sipahdar and Samsan-es-Sultaneh 
led the constitutionalist forces to victory in 1909, but 
afterwards broke with the advanced Nationalist or 
Democratic party in the Medjliss, on the Russian 
question. The important fighting tribe of the Bahktiari 
also seems to have become pro-Russian. On the other 
hand, the National Volunteers—the armed strength of 
the Democratic party—have accompanied the Swedish 
gendarmerie into the sphere of German influence. In 
spite of the Russian success at Hamedan, the Novoe 
Vremya affects great alarm, and even throws doubt on 
the loyalty of the Russian-trained Persian Cossacks. 
But this newspaper is noted as the advocate of Russian 
expansion in Iran, and was always eager to find excuse 
for destroying the last remnants of Persian autonomy. 


* * * 


What exactly, we wonder, was in Mr. Lloyd George's 
mind when he delivered the “‘ Too Late ’’ passage in his 
speech on Monday ? Here are his words : : 

Ah, the two fatal words of this war! Too late in moving here. Too 
late in arriving there. Too late in coming to this decision. Too late in 
starting with enterprises. Too late in preparing. ... We have 
thrown away many chances. 

The passage will naturally be extremely welcome to 
Wolff's Agency. That consideration was perhaps recog- 
nised by the speaker, but was felt to be subordinate to 
certain other considerations. But what were those 
other considerations ? Are we to be told once more 
that England is “ not awake yet,” and still cherishes 
optimistic illusions that must be destroyed ? Or is it 
that the Minister of Munitions hopes to escape personal 
discredit for past failures by talking of them in this 
fashion as if there were someone else (unnamed) who 
was really to blame and with whom he felt it his duty, 
more in sorrow than in anger, to remonstrate? The 
position is really a little ridiculous. Mr. Lloyd George 
has been one of the two or three leading members of the 
Government ever since the first day of the war. If 
chances have been thrown away, who is responsible ? 
If the answer is : the Prime Minister, or Lord Kitchener, 
or Sir Edward Grey, well and good. Jj The charges may 
be true. But in common decency Mr. Lloyd George 
ought to resign his Ministerial salary and take his seat 
beside Sir Edward Carson before he makes them. The 
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spectacle of a Minister endeavouring to shirk his share 
of any blame the Cabinet may justly have incurred is 
not good for the public morale. 


* * * 


Once more the long-awaited statement of the results 
of the Derby campaign has been postponed. The aggre- 
gate figures—something over two millions, including 
nearly three hundred thousand direct enlistments— 
have been published in inore than one quarter and may 
be taken to be approximately correct ; but nothing is 
known on the crucial point of the proportion of single 
men who have offered themselves. Mr. Asquith gave 
perhaps a hint as to the facts when he referred in the 
House of Commons on Tuesday to “ the lethargy of 
some of those who have not taken the opportunity of 
responding to the call,”’ and to “ parts of the country 
where the young unmarried men have not come forward 
as they should have done” ; adding that he hoped the 
latter might even now seize their opportunity of enlisting 
direct into the Army. Something of the kind was only 
to be expected. The campaign was deliberately con- 
ducted on the model of an election. That meant that 
there would be, and was, a tremendous rush of eleventh- 
hour attestations ; it also meant that the organisation 
and the canvassing would be much more effectively 
done in some districts than in others, with a correspond- 
ing unevenness of response. There may be districts 
where the single men have come forward in really 
insufficient numbers. On the other hand, there are 
certainly many districts where practically every single 
man has enlisted or attested. If so, that introduces a 
new difficulty into the question of the fulfilment of the 
Prime Minister’s pledge. Is Lancashire to suffer com- 
pulsion because Cornwall has failed in its duty (or vice 
versa)? The sensible course would seem to be that a 
fresh effort should first be made in the backward areas. 
To get through this war, raising an army of four millions, 
without resort to compulsion would be an extraordinary 
national triumph. Is that triumph to be thrown away 
on account of, say, 100,000 still hesitating young men 
whom another effort might rope in ? 


cd * * 


The impressive speech of Lord Courtney in the House 
of Lords on Tuesday, unfortunately not reported with 
any fullness in the Press, deserves more public attention 
than it is likely to gain. His emphatic demonstration 
that we could not continue to maintain our unprece- 
dented outlay unless the nation halved its personal 
expenditure was coldly received by the Peers, as was 
his very convincing exposition of the need for increased 
direct taxation. Pitt, he pointed out, who began by 
borrowing, quickly came to see that war had to be paid 
for out of taxation; and the present Cabinet would 
have to learn the same lesson. Lord Courtney suggested 
& 20 per cent. Income Tax on incomes of £1,000 a year, 
nising gradually to one of 80 per cent. on incomes 
exceeding £100,000 a year; which shows how nearly 
the conclusions of the eminent economist coincide with 
those of Mr. Philip Snowden. The lack of caution of the 
Government in embarking on the most extravagant of 
ventures, Lord Courtney remarked, was equalled only 
by their lack of boldness in providing for their financial 


support. There wasatime when the authorities talked 
about securing adequate supplies of rifles and munitions, 
and later, after much tribulation, there came a time 
when they really began to make an effort to secure 
them. In this matter of economy we are still in the 
talking stage. Is the talk to last until it is “‘ too late ” ? 


* * ~ 


The changes in the Munitions Bill, though mostly 
unimportant, are so numerous and bewildering that we 
cannot be sure of its final form until the measure has 
actually received the Royal Assent. The Committee 
stage was one long battering of the Bill, in which, we 
regret to say, only a few Labour members deigned to 
take part. Those few (notably Mr. Anderson), sup- 
ported by some stalwart Liberals (notably Mr. Pringle 
and Mr. Edmund Harvey), secured from Mr. Lloyd 
George a few amendments of detail and some more 
promises of administrative action in redress of grievances. 
Something has been gained in securing publicity for 
the employers’ arbitrary rules and their submission 
for official approval ; the position of the Assessors (one 
of whom is to be a woman) on the Munitions Tribunals 
will be made a little more effective ; the door has at 
least been opened to the possibility of a minimum wage 
for female munition workers being prescribed (though 
this will depend on the Minister); leaving certificates 
will be easier to get, and there may be compensation 
in the most serious cases of wrong ; and we understand, 
though we cannot yet be sure, that the liability to im- 
prisonment will really be removed. On the other hand, 
very dangerous powers are given for practically an 
unlimited extension of the Act to any manufacture 
whatsoever, without any security that the workers in 
the factory will know whether or not its penal pro- 
visions have become applicable to them—or whether 
the foreman’s threat of punishment if they depart from 
docility is or is not warranted by law ! 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: “It is now known 
that the Irish Retrenchment Committee was unable to 
continue its sittings owing to difficulties connected with 
the position of Home Rule. Members had to decide 
in the first place whether or not they should take the 
Home Rule Act for granted; but there could be no 
agreement on this question between the Nationalist 
and Unionist representatives in the Committee. Mr. 
Birrell is understood to have refused to carry out any 
recommendations that might not harmonise with the 
financial provisions of the Act, although it is evident 
that these provisions have been rendered impracticable 
by the war. Meanwhile, Sir Mathew Nathan, the 
Under Secretary, continues ‘ on his own’ making small 
economies in the Irish administration, and attacking 
weaker interests, such as the Technical Schools. Nation- 
alists argue that the money saved should either be 
devoted to Irish necessities or credited to the Home Rule 
settlement ; but for the most part public criticism of 
this subject lacks sincerity. One pious group is con- 
ducting a vendetta against the Jewish Under Secretary. 
Another wants the Insurance Act repealed for Ireland, 
because so many places under the Act are occupied by 
Mr. Devlin’s Hibernians.”’ 
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SEA-POWER AND THE DANISH | 


AGREEMENT 


HE debates in the House of Lords on the 
Danish Agreement showed little attempt”on 
the part of the Government’s critics to under- 
stand the real bearings of our “ siege’’ of Germany. 
Lord Sydenham and Lord Milner have in the past held 
high positions; yet Lord Sydenham talked as if our 
interference with Germany’s cotton imports began when 
we declared cotton contraband, and Lord Milner as if 
international law were merely what any nation chose to 
make it. The latter is, of course, simply the German 
“necessity ’’ doctrine, against which Great Britain and 
France have so often protested ; and if it were conceded, 
then the attack on Belgium, the atrocities of the Belgian 
campaign, the contributions levied on the Belgian 
towns, and the sinking of the Lusitania would have to 
be conceded too. 

It must not be forgotten that the whole of the acts 
of maritime interference which now make up our 
“siege of the enemy are primarily interferences with 
neutrals. To begin with, every ship that we stop and 
search is a neutral (unless a British) ship; for no 
enemy merchantmen sail the open seas. Practically 
all, again, are sailing not only from but to neutral ports ; 
for direct trade with the German ports on the North 
Sea is extinct. Moreover, practically all their cargoes 
are (formally, at any rate) neutral property, and in 
transit from neutral consignors to neutral consignees. 
Now when it is a question of the degree and the manner 
in which a belligerent shall hit another belligerent the 
answer is relatively easy. It becomes enormously more 
complicated when the question is one of hitting neutrals. 
And that is the question here. 

Suppose we adopted the buccaneering view in its 
crude form; abolished (as we should have to do) our 
judicial Prize Courts; and “ gave the Navy a free 
hand ’’—gave, that is to say, unlimited discretion to 
our officials to detain and confiscate whatever neutral 
goods they pleased, on their bare assertion that the 
goods had an enemy destination or origin. What would 
happen? In the first place, the maintenance of law 
and right between nations, which we regard as of the 
utmost importance, and which we have put in the 
foreground as one of the causes in which we are fighting, 
would, so far as we were concerned, disappear. The 
bogey of a lawless British Marinismus, with which 
German propagandists have vainly tried to terrify the 
world, would suddenly appear as a brutal and intolerable 
reality. Our final victory as a tyrant Power would be 
looked forward to with the same world-wide dread and 
aversion as Germany’s is now. And in the second place, 
can it be supposed that the neutrals would stand it ? 
Even without war they could punish us heavily. From 
the United States the Allies have raised a loan of 
£100,000,000, and have imported invaluable military 
supplies and munitions to a vastly greater amount. 
Does anybody suppose that they could have done so 
if our “siege” of Germany had been conducted by 
Lord Milner on the buccaneering lines? Even as it is, 


we have had anti-British and business interests in 


—— 





America clamorous enough, and some very stiff Notes 
from ¥ Mr. Wilson, whose purport will take a lot of 
digesting not merely now, while the war is on, but still 
more, perhaps, when it is over and a powerful United 
States claims a big voice in the re-settlement of inter- 
national law. And what of the European neutrals ? 
Holland and Scandinavia have treated us, on the whole, 
very fairly. They supply us with a host of articles 
and services—such as Denish butter, Dutch margarine, 
Scandinavian pulp and timber, and Norwegian shipping— 
which we could ill do without, and some of which (e.g., 
Danish butter) the enemy would do a great deal to 
divert (as we could not prevent them being diverted) 
across his own frontiers. Not only should we lose all 
this by a buccaneering policy, but the hardship which 
it inflicted on some of these States would be such as 
must probably drive them to war. 

What handicaps us all through is not timidity or 
incompetence in official quarters, but simply that we 
are trying to adapt international law to fit totally new 
facts. The old kind of blockade, which consisted in a 
localised cordon of ships and was confined to the enemy's 
own ports, is (though recognised as recently as the 
London Conference of 1909) as dead as Queen Anne. 
Submarines have made impossible the localised cordon 
of ships; and railways have made futile any blockade 
of a Continental country which is not extended to 
neutral ports. The effect of the latter point is that 
unless island nations like ourselves, the Japanese, the 
Australians, or the New Zealanders, are, while retaining 
liability to be blockaded, to lose the right of blockading 
other people, satisfactory arrangements must be evolved 
for carrying on blockade through neutral ports. The 
legal avenues to this course are not the main difficulty ; 
for the precedents set by the United States Government 
in the American ‘Civil War carry one virtually all the 
way; and though we disliked them at the time, we 
never disallowed them. But the practical obstacles are 
tremendous. Here is, for instance, a cargo of maize 
consigned from an American shipper at Philadelphia to 
a Danish merchant in Copenhagen. How are we to tell 
whether the livestock which will eventually eat it up 
are going to be Danish, or German, or some of both? 
Suppose, in despair of finding out, we resort to 
‘rationing ’’ Denmark’s maize, and saying that she 
shall import no more than some fixed amount, calculated 
with reference to her peace imports. How shall we 
know even then which cargoes to stop and which to let 
through, and whether stopping the particular cargo 
before us will tend to starve Danes, or letting it through 
will tend to feed Germans ? ; 

The fact that the neutral countries have an interest 
no less than our own in seeing this last question satis- 
factorily answered is what has led responsible people 
in those countries to make special agreements with our 
Foreign Office. The first was that with the Netherlands 
Overseas Trust; the latest, that with the Chamber of 
Manufactures and the Society of Traders in Denmark. 
Two points about these agreements have been the 
subject of much thoughtless criticism in England. One 
is that they are not made with Governments ; the yp 
that their terms are secret. The simple justification © 
the first is that we can get from a Trust, which 1s 
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technically a private concern, though in fact nation- 
wide, more explicit and favourable concessions than 
any which a neutral Government could grant without 
appearing to derogate too much from its sovereignty 
or its neutrality. The explanation of the second is 
that each agreement is a very complicated bargain, in 
which a multitude of concessions can only be under- 
stood with reference to counter-concessions. Thus as 
between, say, Denmark and Holland, the Danes may 
have got better terms in respect of some articles than 
the Dutch, and vice versa. There will be a reason 
satisfactory to Great Britain in each case ; but it would 
not prevent both peoples from feeling aggrieved, or 
allay popular agitations in both against the differences. 
Similarly within a single country one industry or class 
of importance is sure to get more favourable terms than 
another. Here again the reasons may be entirely 
satisfactory from the British standpoint, but they 
naturally will not satisfy the disadvantaged sections 
in the foreign country. This is why the demand for 
secrecy has arisen. It has arisen not from our Foreign 
Office, but from the other parties to the agreements. 
They do not want other nations, or even the different 
sections in their own nation, to know the full terms ; 
because they fear that publication would breed such 
jealousies and irritations as would render the working 
of the agreement impossible. So strong are they on 
the point, that even if publication at our instance now 
did not destroy the agreements already made, it would 
probably, as Lord Crewe said, prevent us making any 
others. , 

The making of these agreements is greatly in our 
interest, not only because it diminishes friction with 
neutrals, but because by enlisting their co-operation in 
the work of blockade we can make the blockade much 
more effectual. We can and do, moreover, extend it to 
articles of military use, over which, because they are 
not sea-borne, we have no direct control. Denmark, 
for instance, is a great producer of butter, milk, eggs, 
meat (especially fat), leather, horses, and other articles, 
which Germany needs especially for carrying on the 
war. No amount of naval buccaneering could prevent 
them reaching her across the Danish land-frontier. 
If in return for our letting Denmark export, say, coffee 
into Germany, we secure an undertaking that she will 
not export one or other of these articles, every such 
bargain is a clear gain to us. And this is in fact the 
precise kind of thing which the agreements have done. 
Horses, for instance, are of military value; fats are 
both of high food value and indispensable for making 
many munitions. Denmark, we believe, will send 
Germany neither. On the other hand coffee has neither 
military nor food value. Its consumption by the 
Germans in place of home-made substitutes from 
chicory and acorns is from our standpoint entirely 
desirable. It is an imported luxury, whose purchase 
depresses the German exchange without in any way 
Strengthening the German nation. Why the details 
of these bargains cannot be published is naturally 
uhapparent to the ordinary reader of newspaper dia- 
tribes against the Danish or any other agreement. 
But it must be perfectly well known to Lord Milner and 
to many other exalted or titled critics; and their 






attempt to make personal and party capital out of a 
silence which has been enforced on the Government, by 
national duty strikes one as marking perhaps the 
lowest level to which unpatriotic factiousness has yet 
descended. 


MONEY, MEN AND MUNITIONS 


HE Cabinet, it is plain, has yet come to no 
decision, we do not say on the secondary and 
consequential issue of legal compulsion versus 
volunteering, but even on the primary and more 
fundamental question of how many soldiers this nation 
can maintain in the field. For the last two months 
Lord Derby has been doing his utmost to get every 
possible man between eighteen and forty-one to attest 
for service in the Army; and more than two million 
names have been thus enrolled. Last Monday Mr. 
Lloyd George, in describing to the House his whirlwind 
campaign at the Ministry of Munitions during its first 
half year, insisted on the absolute necessity of finding 
an additional couple of hundred thousand men for the 
manufacture of munitions of war—the function for 
which Lord Murray was appointed. Meanwhile, as we 
hear, the Admiralty has been loudly protesting that its 
own efforts to keep up, and even to expand, the million 
men whom it has now, directly or indirectly, in its pay, 
are being seriously interfered with by the operations of 
Lord Derby on the one hand, and Lord Murray on the 
other. On Tuesday we had Mr. Asquith asking for the 
necessary vote of the House of Commons to enable the 
Government, out of Lord Derby’s attestations, to increase 
the Army from three millions to four—to be unexpectedly 
followed, when he sat down, by grave warnings from such 
spokesmen of the manufacturing and trading interests 
as Mr. R. D. Holt, Sir Norval Helme, Sir John Randles, 
Mr. A. G. C. Harvey, Mr. Partington and Mr. T. C, 
Taylor, to the effect that if any more men were with- 
drawn from productive industry it would dry up the 
wells out of which the supplies necessary to maintain 
the firing line were drawn. To add to the confusion, 
Mr. Runciman, speaking for the Board of Trade, very 
seriously warned the House—we may almost say, the 
military authorities and the Cabinet itself—that the 
extra million men now being voted could, he believed, 
be spared, but only by severe economy in consumption, 
by the utmost improvement in industrial organisation, 
and by the widest possible substitution of labour. 
Whether, after this million, any additional man could 
be spared, consistently with escaping economic disaster, 
he could not take upon himself to say. What Mr. 
Runciman did not announce, though this may yet come, 
was the appointment of a third peer, to compete with 
Lord Derby and Lord Murray, in protecting the recruit- 
ing for the export trade and the home production of 
absolute necessities. No wonder the debate was 
regarded as mischievous by those who are still hopeful 
of stampeding us into conscription. 

The account which Mr. Lloyd George gave of the work 
of the Ministry of Munitions since its creation in May was, 
we suspect, more remarkable for the general correctness 
of the impression that it conveyed than for meticulous 
8 
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accuracy of detail. The war surprised every military 
expert in every country ; and our own War Office was 
slower than that of Germany, perhaps even than those 
‘of Russia and France, in learning the new lessons. We 
need not take too seriously the statement that Germany 
was turning out 250,000 shells a day, whilst we were 
producing only 15,000; but the figures no doubt 
convey a quite proper sense of our inferiority. Mr. 
Lloyd George started to hustle the Government fac- 
tories, to hustle the great armament firms on which the 
War Office had chosen unduly to depend, to hustle 
employers generally to take up munition work, to hustle 
the contractors for materials and components, to hustle 
the Trade Unions, to hustle the women workers, and 
generally to introduce a tornado of energy, which has 
already blown off the scene various amiable elderly 
officials, and scared the rest into unprecedented exer- 
tions. It was, we suppose, inevitable that Mr. Lloyd 
George should give the impression that he thought very 
little of all those who were grappling with the problem 
before June last, when he put his hand to it. If, indeed, 
he had given any other impression he would not have 
been Mr. Lloyd George. But when he suggests that the 
seriousness of the shortage of machine guns was only 
discovered (or at least realised by him) after Mr. 
Asquith’s visit to the front in June, he was surely casting 
unflattering reflections rather on himself than on 
anyone else. For every serious student of the war in 
France and England was alive to that shortage—and 
many had written about it—many months earlier. We 
referred to it ourselves in these columns more than a 
year ago, though, as it now appears, we were too sanguine 
as to the rapidity with which the deficiency was then 
being remedied. The thing was indeed notorious 
long before the shortage of shells was mooted in April. 
Yet Mr. Lloyd George, Minister of Munitions, and 
a member of the Cabinet from the beginning of 
the war, only realised it in June! His memory 
must surely have played him false, or else his 
expressions on Monday were careless. In point of fact, 
enormous orders for machine guns—as indeed for shells 
and heavy guns—-were given by the War Office at a 
comparatively early stage in the war. Where the War 
Office failed, whilst the Ministry of Munitions with its 
array of practical industrial talent largely succeeded, was 
in not taking steps to see that the orders could be and 
should be fulfilled. It is only fair to remember that no 
small share of the increased supply of shells, rifles, 
machine guns, and cannon available at the battle of 
Loos—for which Mr. Lloyd George unconsciously 
assumed the credit—were obviously the result of steps 
that must have been taken before ever he came upon the 
scene. Still, we are all glad that Mr. Lloyd George is 
there to hustle; and we are all glad, too, that the 
Ministry of Munitions, after delays which are presumably 
to be attributed to War Office obstruction, has now taken 
over not only Woolwich Arsenal, but the Board of 
Ordnance and the Royal Laboratory at Woolwich, 
together with many other branches of the overburdened 
War Department. How much of the work of the 
Treasury and of the other departments of: the State 
Mr. Lloyd George has got into his own hands (with his 
extraordinary extemporised staff of nearly four thou- 








sand persons, of the most diverse experience or none, 
at salaries varying from nothing up to a very high 
figure) we shall probably never know, any more than 
we shall have particulars of his unprecedented  dis- 
bursements. But the nation will forgive much for 


success. 

Where the Ministry of Munitions has not achieved 
success is on the side of labour ; and it is on this side that 
Mr. Lloyd George rightly displayed the greatest anxiety. 
We need not repeat our description of the grievances of 
the munition workers, which are, unfortunately, not 
removed by the Munitions Bill now passing into law, 
We appreciate the difficulty of putting pressure on the 
employers, who, feeling that they are indispensable, 
insist on managing “their own’”’ businesses as they 
choose—mnone the less because the law forbids their 
workers either to strike or to leave their employment 
The very grave difficulty with which Mr. Lloyd George 
is faced is how to get the 280,000 additional men and 
women, skilled and unskilled, whom he needs for the 
score or more of new national factories that are now 
approaching completion. In spite of the fabulously high 
piecework earnings of the tiny percentage of the workers, 
he has not succeeded in making munition work attrac- 
tive. He will not make it attractive so long as he 
allows employers, here and there, to pay adult women 
only 24d. and 3d. per hour, and adult men—the so- 
called unskilled or semi-skilled—only 6d. or 8d. an hour; 
to refuse the usual allowances for overtime, nightwork, 
Sunday duty, etc. ; to insist that anyone once enrolled 
in a particular factory shall not leave that employment, 
even if kept periodically without work or wages, however 
much he may be offered elsewhere ; to enforce discipline 
by arbitrary workshop rules to which the operatives 
have not consented; and to make obligatory, in the 
teeth of the recommendations of Sir George Newman’s 
committee, excessive overtime, nightwork, or. Sunday 
duty. All these things are going on, and are known 
among the wage-earners; and they are seriously im- 
peding Lord Murray’s task of securing more workers. 
The continued employment by the well-to-do of male 
servants (who may be “ ineligible” for the army, but 
are by no means ineligible for munition work) is a further 
obstacle. 

We conclude with a single observation on the position 
as revealed by the speeches of the week. From first to 
last, the assertions of the conscriptionists notwith- 
standing, this nation has so far had, at all times, a 
surplus of fighting men. When war broke out, what 
delayed the Expeditionary Force, and kept it below 
strength, was not the lack of men, but the absence of 
indispensable equipment. At each successive stage 
since then men sufficiently trained to go out have. been 
kept back for rifles, for ammunition, for machine guns, 
for artillery and for shells. To-day the position is the 
same. In three months’ time, with all the new recruit- 
ing, battalions will again be waiting for rifles. We. are 
still most short, as Mr. Lloyd George rightly insisted, of 
machinery and of men to make it and to work it. We 
are rapidly becoming seriously short of men to keep the 
indispensable trade machine going. And yet there are 
still those who demand universal and compulsory service 
in the army. 
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THE CHRISTMAS TRUCE 


AST year at this time there were many stories— 
L illustrated by authentic photographs—in the 
newspapers of unofficial truces and Christmas 
fraternisings between British and German soldiers in 
the trenches in Flanders. Since then much has hap- 
ed, and some of the happenings have, without 
doubt, brought with them a bitterness which the 
British people did not feel before. Yet no one who 
knows anything of the men in the firing line doubts 
that similar scenes will be enacted to-day—unless 
authority intervenes. The question, indeed, is whether 
there exists any authority strong enough to intervene 
effectively, short of ordering a general attack. It is 
common knowledge that for weeks past, ever since 
important hostilities ceased in the West, army com- 
manders have been obliged to concern themselves with 
the tendency of companies and battalions and even 
larger units to arrange private little holidays for them- 
selves by coming to an understanding with the enemy 
as to when sniping or bomb-throwing shall take place, 
and when they shall not. Scandalous scenes have been 
witnessed from time to time—men sitting on the top 
of their trench parapets in broad daylight! It is with 
the rank and file, we are told, that these arrangements 
always begin, but necessarily there must be some con- 
nivance on the part of regimental officers. And what 
wonder if there is! The strain from which the men 
thus seek temporary relief is so great that it may 
well need all, if not more than all, the disciplinary 
power of the higher command to prevent such amenities. 
Perhaps on Christmas Day, 1915, they will be prevented ; 
at all events in their more unseemly forms, like the 
shaking of hands and the exchange of cigarettes and 
chocolate across the barbed wire. But the spirit which 
prompted the unseemliness cannot be prevented; it 
can only be thwarted. No doubt the authorities 
have the most excellent reasons for wishing to thwart 
it—in this “ war of attrition’’—but with those reasons 
we are not concerned here. It is enough that the spirit 
exists and survives, as a striking and perhaps an en- 
lightening phenomenon. 

The question which naturally suggests itself is whether 
there is any relation between this spirit and the great 
problem which is occupying so many minds in Europe 
to-day, the problem of peace. The psychology of the 
matter is, we think, fairly simple, though not always 
understood by those who are far from the firing line 
and have not bridged in imagination the gulf that is 
set between military and civilian opinion in war time. 
There are some enthusiastic pacifists who are inclined 
to claim these spontaneous and, as it were, “ demo- 
cratic "’ cessations of hostilities as proof that the soldiers 
are on their side; that there is no real or, sufficient 
cause for going on fighting; and that accordingly the 
war should be stopped. And in a fundamental sense 
the pacifists are right. They are right, that is to say, 
in observing that the instincts of common humanity 
normally override the instincts of racial animosity 
when the two conflict, and in arguing therefrom that 
War is not the natural and inevitable thing that some 
people would have us believe it is. War, like poverty, 
we have always had with us; but a state of human 
society in which both were abolished is not only per- 
fectly conceivable but would be in accordance with 
all.we know of the development of “ natural” human 
Instincts and tendencies. The great modern demo- 
‘racies are-all predominantly pacifist. It seems beyond 





question that they would all deliberately choose to 
settle their quarrels by peaceful methods if the choice 
were theirs. All that is lacking is the necessary inter- 
national machinery. We do not say that machinery 
of any kind could altogether eliminate the possibility of 
fighting from the world. There might, for example, 
conceivably have been fighting in Ulster last year 
which no international court could have prevented— 
just as there may at any time be riots in London or 
Paris which the most perfect police system cannot 
wholly avert. But if once an adequate system were 
established for dealing with international differences 
then we do say that war between England and America, 
or France, would be almost unimaginable. So far we 
agree with the pacifists. 

Where we disagree with them is in their supposition 
that there is any sort of connection between these 
spontaneous soldier’s truces and a policy of “ stop- 
the-war.”” In this, we believe, they utterly misread 
the soldier's mind. There is probably not a man in 
the British army in France who does not understand 
something of the great cause in which he is fighting. 
The private soldier in our trenches may, and often 
does, feel that he has no quarrel with the man a hundred 
yards away, who will kill him if he puts his head above 
the parapet ; but that does not mean that his sense of 
the real issues involved in the war is in the slightest 
degree deficient. He may be an intransigeant of intran- 
sigeants ; he may be prepared to stop where he is for 
months or even for years in order to conquer the enemy 
and the ideas the enemy stands for; but in the mean- 
time he cannot help realising that the individual enemy 
is a human being, a man whom he hears talking or 
singing, perhaps even sees, every day, and, what is 
more, a man who is enduring exactly what he is enduring 
and who understands as no one at home ever can the 
daily round of hopes and fears, of privations and trivial 
satisfactions that make up life in the trenehes. That 
something almost like a sense of comradeship with the 
enemy should arise under such conditions is the most 
natural thing in the world. But it is not a comradeship 
that implies any compromise of principle or belief. 

It seems to us, indeed—and it is an observation 
which anyone who meets men home from the front 
can verify for himself—that man for man and class for 
class the soldier has a much clearer and truer percep- 
tion of the real meaning of the war than the civilian. 
It is the latter far more than the former whose sense of 
the issues is apt to get blurred. The passions that stir 
and obscure the minds of people at home leave the 
armies almost untouched. A consuming hatred of the 
individual enemy is the hall-mark of the civilian. 
There are exceptions of course. The actual witnessing 
of atrocities, like gas-poisoning or the killing of wounded, 
may lead to a period of “‘ no quarter”; but, speaking 
broadly, it is not the soldier who pictures his enemy 
as a fiend and who dreams of retribution or extermina- 
tion or eternal enmity. These are illusions and emotions 
that belong to the armchair, not to the trench. There 
is, of course, every excuse for the civilian. Having 
none but a verbal outlet for his feelings he may be 
forgiven a certain excess. And, after all, even his 
worst excesses have no abiding quality. Nothing has 
been more remarkable during the war than the demon- 
stration it has given of the instability of popular hatred’ 
—and, therefore, of its untrustworthiness asa roling’ 
motive in a struggle in which determination’ is every» 
thing. Even in Germany; we are told; the Hymn’ of 
Hate has long lost its power, and the: feeling it helped 
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to create, even where it still exists, is no longer intense. 
In this country there has been no occasion for so striking 
- a reaction, but everyone knows that a few Allied victories 
would leave our apostles of racial hatred with very 
small audiences. 

One perceives some realisation of this in the very 
eagerness with which the campaign for a post-war 
persecution of the German race is being pressed. We 
are urged to adopt at once a policy and a programme of 
perpetual boycott. Why at once? Is it perhaps 
because these propagandists feel instinctively that the 
darkest hour before the dawn is their hour, and that 
if they miss it they will never have such another chance 
of influencing their countrymen in the way they desire ? 
If so, we are sure they are right. Hatred which cannot 
be stirred up to a sufficient heat against a victorious 
foe will never blaze against a vanquished foe. If they 
do not succeed in committing us quite soon to their 
plans for carrying on a social and commercial war 
after the signature of peace, they certainly will not 
succeed later on, especially if the question is still 
open when the soldiers return. For the soldier under- 
stands that war is war and peace is peace. There is 
no place, in the view of things which he has gained, 
for perpetual animosities. He is not afraid nor ashamed 
to exchange courtesies with a Hun. He knows that 
it is not human to maintain violent sentiments against 
an enemy even when he is trying to take your life. 
And when the war ends he will want it to be the end 
—and not the beginning of a new war. Such, at all 
events, is the meaning we attach to the phenomenon 
of the ‘“ Christmas truce.’”’ The Anti-German League 
may prefer another interpretation. But that the mass 
of public opinion, whatever its vagaries in the mean- 
time, will sooner or later range itself beside the soldier 


we are sure. 


ON TOYS AND GAMES 
W HATEVER effect the war may have in cutting 


off the amusements of luxurious Europeans, 

it is to be hoped that no one will propose to 
economise in toys. One does not like to talk about the 
educational value of toys, because to say that a thing has 
educational value is to hang a weight upon it. We do 
not play in order to educate ourselves. We play in order 
to amuse ourselves; and if education slips in at the same 
time, it is only because the door has been left open for 
more entertaining and painted guests. It is the child’s 
instinct to play at being the god of a little world of its 
own. It wishes to create, to issue commandments, to 
punish, to ape omnipotence. Probably it is because of its 
desire to create that it prefers mud to clean paths. 
Here, it feels, is something plastic, something upon 
which it can make an impression. It can see the mud 
changing shape under its hands and feet, like chaos 
being transformed into worlds. Not that a child is in 
need of such ocular proofs of creatorship. Its power of 
make-believe can at a moment’s notice transmute a 
beechwood into a street of shops and a biscuit-tin into a 
military drum. It sees resemblances more easily than a 
poet, and builds castles out of the air. Hence, with only 
the slightest equipment, it can make itself master of a 
stable or mistress of a house. The little girl who is too 
poor to have a doll can invent a baby out of a piece of 
flannel with a string round it. Some years ago, when 
noseless and earless Aunt Sallies were in fashion, many 
children preferred these caricatures of humanity far 
above dolls that imitated life more ambitiously in the 








pink of their cheeks and the yellow of their hair. The 
instinct for playing with dolls of one sort or another is 
as old as history. Children played with them in Egypt 
hundreds of years before Christ, and even jointed 


wooden dolls have been found in the tombs. Dolls’ 
furniture and dolls’ dishes have also been discovered 
which once belonged to Greek and Roman children, 
who were apparently as concerned with playing at 
housewifery as are children to-day. Miniature imitations 
of the articles used by the priests in making sacrifices 
have also survived, suggesting that pagan children also 
enjoyed playing at church for the benefit of their 
dolls’ souls. On the other hand, many of these copies 
of real things may themselves have possessed a religious 
rather than a nursery significance. They may have been, 
not playthings, but magic likenesses. Indeed, the view 
has been held in some quarters that the word “ doll” 
itself is in some way related to the word “ idol.” This 
derivation, it should be said, however, is not even paid 
the compliment of being mentioned in Sir James 
Murray’s Dictionary, where “doll” is given, without 
a hint of there being any doubt on the matter, as “a 
shortened pet-form of Dorothy.” 

The male sex, as a rule, has liked a less domestic 
kind of plaything than dolls, though Montezuma 
and his court played with them, and even Mahomet 
condescended to them at the bidding of his child-wife, 
Ayesha. But boys have generally preferred balls and tops 
and kites and horses to making nurses of themselves. 
One sees examples all around one of the hold some of 
these toys have on grown-up people even in a country 
like England. It is a man more often than a boy whom 
you will see flying a kite on Hampstead Heath, and it is 
usually grown-up people who sail their model yachts 
on the London ponds on Sundays. Hence one is not 
surprised to learn that a few years ago, on one of the 
South Sea Islands, “‘ top-spinning took such a strong 
hold upon the attention of the natives that they neglected 
their work, and families often were without ‘food, boys 
and girls having to go to school hungry. Matters became 
so serious, in fact, as a result of this fad for top-spinning 
that finally the head chieftain was compelled to restrict 
it to certain days.’”’ Among the South Sea Islanders, 
we are told, top-spinning has been carried to the point 
of a fine art. “‘The men sing songs while their tops 
spin, cheer them on, and take the greatest precautions 
to shelter them from the wind. An eye-witness of a 
contest reported that the winning top spun twenty- 
seven minutes.” The truth is, in most men survives 
something of the boy who will not grow up. Most of us 
put aside our toys and retire from our games less because 
we are tired of them than because we are self-conscious 
among our more imaginative and more supple juniors. 
It is also, however, because we lose the power of pre- 
tending. Mr. Chesterton has argued somewhere that the 
child is the only genuine realist, because a child is the only 
person that can take interest, and an almost equal 
interest, in every single thing that it sees and hears. 
But this is merely the result of the child’s having no 
sense of values. As we grow up our sense of values 
increases, and our intelligence is no longer willing to 
live at the whim of make-believe. We begin to insist 
upon knowing whether things are true or real or moral 
or something or other of that kind. We cannot go out 
along a country road and pretend that our walking- 
stick is a gun and that we are shooting down Zeppelins 
with it. It does not amuse us, when we are by our- 
selves, to believe that it was Father Christmas who 
brought us that fine edition of Horace Walpole’s letters 
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or that scarcely less fine dozen of whiskey. Try as we 

may, we can get no pleasure from believing that a giant 

lives in the house at the corner of the street, or that the 

Three Bears have a house in the depths of Kensington 

Gardens. When children are present we can believe what- 

ever they like, but when they leave the room we do not 

go on playing with their dolls’ tea-cups and their wooden 
bears and their red-and-green parrots. If we did, we 
should regard ourselves as a sort of lunatics. There is a 
mad and maddening woman in The Master Builder 
who weeps continually over her nine beautiful dolls, 
and instances of childless women are said to be known 
who have played similar strange games. But make- 
believe carried on like this into later life no longer 
charms us as it did in the nursery. To make-believe to 
this extent is, we feel, to leave some part of our nature, 
some sinew of our intelligence, atrophied. 

And yet we must not be too severely rational in this 

matter. When Uncle Toby builds his forts and his 
smoking guns, and Corporal Trim robs the spouts from 
the house and the weights from the window-sashes to 
help in the fortifications, we do not love them the less 
for it. We may not envy them any more than we envy 
Don Quixote his misfortunate delusions. But both in 
the case of Uncle Toby and Don Quixote there is an 
innocence of spirit, a gamesomeness of the imagination, 
which seems to make the rigour of our intelligence a 
common affair in comparison. Perhaps, with our Iliads 
and Odysseys, and other such grown-up toys, we attain 
now and then to as happy a folly. For our books, too, 
are make-believe, and few, or none, of them can live 
for ever unless the sun and stars of make-believe shine 
and twinkle in their pages. The chief difference between 
us and children is that we submit more reluctantly to 
illusion. We cannot persuade ourselves that Noah and 
his wife and his children are really alive again in little 
painted blocks of wood, or that the animals of the 
world are adequately represented with legs no bigger 
than Swedish matches. But we have our own Noah's 
Arks, for all that, in a host of legends and paintings. 
What difference is there between the celluloid tortoise 
the baby plays with in the bath and those lithe wild 
animals painted by the late J. M. Swan, except that they 
appeal to the imagination at different stages? The 
child’s imagination is curious, omnivorous, uncritical. 

The man’s imagination is tempered with realism, 

fastidious, delighting in the exercise of its right of choice. 

But the love of art is to a great extent merely the love 
of make-believe, as they say, of a larger growth. That, 

we admit, is only one aspect of it, and we do not propose 

to stay to discuss how much spiritual and moral truth 

may count for in great literature and art. The only 

point we wish to make here is that without make-believe 

the artist’s spiritual and moral truth lasts no longer 

than the wind. When we call a serious representation 

of life such as Hamlet a play, we are unconsciously con- 
fessing that literature, like Noah’s Arks, is just splendid 

make-believe. 

The theatre, indeed, is obviously only an extension 
of the instinct which makes children play at dolls. 
Actors and actresses are simply dolls with looser joints, 
with the help of whom we pretend to live our lives over 
again, and the lives of our neighbours, and the lives of 
our ancestors, and the lives of our neighbours’ ancestors. 
Hamlet is not a bit more real than Aunt Sally unless we 
are willing to pretend. We make a toy of his inky 

e and of his ranting among graves. For there is 
nothing under the sun so disastrous that it cannot be 
turned into a toy. Children of the present day have 








toy cannons, and toy submarines, and toy aeroplanes to 
play with ; and no doubt they enact the direst calamities 
of land and sea, as though the great war were only an 
exciting child’s game by the side of a pond or in a 
garden. That, indeed, is the way in which most of 
us come to regard all wars except those which are brought 
too tragically home to us. When we are in safety, as the 
child is safe in the nursery, Napoleon seems but a comic 
stuffed creature, and Cesar as far away from us as 
Noah and his flood. And the Kaiser and all his soldiers, 
no doubt, will be taken with as little seriousness In a 
hundred years. They will mean less to a healthy child 
than ducks and drakes on a pond. The child’s own tin 
soldiers will seem to have a greater importance in the 
universe. On the other hand, Mr. Wells’s war-game and 
elaborate mechanical toys may become the rage in the 
nurseries. But we doubt it. Elaborate games and toys 
will merely enable children to go on playing till a later 
age. At the age of six they will still be content with tin 
soldiers and penny pistols. For, though children delight 
in mechanical toys as in a spectacle, they take more 
primitive and tattered creatures into their imaginations. 
They like to imagine the life and adventures of their 
toys for themselves, not to have them arranged for them 
in advance in the factory. 


THE REPLACEMENT OF MEN 


BY WOMEN 
[DD tss the next few months many hundreds of 


thousands more men will, it is said, be with- 

drawn from civil occupations to join the 
Colours. Whether as a nation we can afford to lose this 
number of extra men from industrial and commercial 
work is a question which demands more consideration 
than it has yet received. The writers on the subject 
have one and all assumed, quite correctly, that any 
replacement by male labour of the men thus withdrawn 
is out of the question, but few of them seem to have 
realised what huge reserves of female labour, and even 
of trained female labour, there are in this country, and 
the important bearing this fact has upon the problem. 
Owing largely to prejudice on the part of both employers 
and the men’s trade unions, this reserve has as yet hardly 
been touched. During the earlier months of the war the 
women of this country, largely those of the middle class, 
were eager to be of use, and enviously pointed to the part 
the women of France were playing in the national life 
of that country. Manufacturers, however, were unwil- 
ling to employ them, and preferred instead to use old 
men and young boys; and, when this supply gave out, 
they met the increasing shortage of labour by working 
their employees overtime—in some cases to such an 
extent that the output instead of increasing actually went 
down. When, four or five months ago, manufacturers 
realised that the supply of male labour was utterly 
exhausted, they were at last willing to try women. In 
the meantime, however, the bulk of the middle-class 
women who six months before were so anxious to be of 
use had grown heartily sick of waiting, and were not to 
be had for the asking. For a time employers were able 
to get all the women they wanted, but the supply became 
scarcer and scarcer, and for some months past, im 
practically every industry where women are largely used, 
manufacturers have been complaining bitterly of the 
shortage. For not only have they found it difficult to 
get enough fresh women to take the place of men, but 
there has even from some factories been an exodus of 
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married women as soon as they have received separation 
allowances. 

At the present time there is a great demand for two 
distinct classes of women workers. A number of 
women of good education are wanted for clerical and 
commercial work. Arrangements are being made in 
various parts of the country for training them, but 
as yet a sufficient number are not forthcoming to avail 
‘themselves of the facilities offered (Sir J. Simon, for 
example, speaking in the House of Commons on the 
L.C.C. scheme, said that the supply of applicants was far 
from adequate), and it will now require a special appeal 
from the authorities before the necessary number is 
forthcoming. There is fortunately a large reserve of 
unmarried middle-class women, not otherwise engaged 
as wage earners, who are suitable for this work. But a 
very much larger number of women of the manual work- 
ing class, with previous training if possible, is required 
for industrial work. Even if manufacturers were willing 
to employ middle-class women, it is doubtful whether 
these could continuously stand the conditions of a 
modern factory. It is true that a certain number of 
such women are now working in munition factories, but 
in most cases they are employed as supervisors or fore- 
women, and frequently the conditions are modified to 
suit their needs. For any extensive replacement of 
men by women in industry we have to look to the work- 
ing class. Now, as the recruits under Lord Derby’s 
scheme are called up, we shall have to replace hundreds 
of thousands of men by women if the industrial output 
is to be kept at even its present level. There is no 
reserve of unmarried working women not already em- 
‘ployed. On the other hand, between 90 and 95 per cent. 
of the women of the working class have been engaged in 
gainful occupations at some time during their lives, 
‘principally during the years after they leave school 
‘until they marry. On marriage the majority, even in the 
textile trades, give up work. Now this fact in itself means 
that there must be a huge reserve of women, trained 
in all kinds of industrial work, free to be drawn upon if 
required and if suitable conditions of labour and adequate 
remuneration can be arranged. It is a simple matter 
‘to calculate roughly the size of this reserve. If we take, 
for example, the number of women aged 15-25 employed 
in the cotton trade in 1901, and deduct the number who 
would normally die or emigrate before 1911, we shall 
obtain the number aged 25-85 who should still be 
employed in the cotton trade in 1911 if women left the 
trade only through death or emigration. But as a 
matter of fact the number of women aged 25-35 thus 
engaged is shown by the population census for 1911 to 
fall short of this amount by about 74,000. In other 
wwords, there were in 1911 74,000 women aged 25-35 who 
had previously worked in the cotton trade but who were 
no longer so employed. By taking the number of 
women aged 15-25 in 1891 as a basis, we can calculate 
the number of women aged 35-45, and so on for the later 
age groups. 

Calculating in this way (and allowing for the few aged 
20-25), we reach the conclusion that there are at the 
present time for all industries combined probably no 
fewer than 1,300,000 women between the ages 20-45, not 
engaged as wage-earners, who have at one time during 
their lives been employed in some kind of industrial 
work. Taking individual trades, there are nearly 
200,000 women between these ages with experience of 
the cotton trade ; nearly 100,000 who have at one time 
worked in the woollen and worsted trade; about 
110,000 in the other textile trades ; 80,000 in the paper 








and printing trades ; 60,000 in the metal trades ; and so 
forth. Many of these, of course, are fully occupied with 
young children. Others are sick or incapacitated. But 
after allowing for all this there is still a very large 
number left of whom as yet only a small proportion 
have been attracted back to factory industry. They are 
not as yet aware that their services are wanted, and, 
even if they were, as they are practically all married or 
widowed, it would be difficult, in most cases, for them to 
go back to the factory or workshop for whole day shifts. 
Before a large number of them can be used three things 
must be done. Manufacturers will have to reorganise 
their factories, or parts of them, so that it will be possible 
to employ a large number of persons on half time, in two 
or more shifts per day. This may in some cases present 
considerable difficulties, but they can hardly be insuper- 
able. Manufacturers are always averse to change. Six 
months ago they protested that it was absolutely 
impossible to use women for processes on which women 
are at the present time being used with signal success, 
and it will not be surprising if they are at first equally 
unimaginative about introducing four- or five-hour 
shifts. In the second place, arrangements must be made 
to ensure to the married women adequate rates of pay. 
In the third place, the Government will have to appeal 
to married women to offer their services for industrial 
work. But this, like previous appeals, will be abortive 
unless the manufacturers are ready to make use at once 
of the women who respond to the call. Patriotism is not 
a prerogative of the male sex. If three million men can 
be persuaded to risk their lives in the trenches, women 
can also be persuaded to make what sacrifice is necessary 
for them to help in the equally important work of main- 
taining our commerce. 

We have still to consider what work is to be done by 
the women when they have returned to the factory. A 
very large number will simply take up their old 
work again. In the textile trades, for example—which 
are, by the way, our most important export trades at the 
moment—men and women are used almost indifferently 
for a large number of processes, and women could take 
on men’s work with little, if any, trouble. Where it is 
a question of women having to tackle new work, it is not 
quite such an easy matter, since a certain amount of 
training would be necessary. But, judging by the 
speed with which women have learnt new work in 
munition factories, and the successful way in which they 
have carried out the work when learnt, this should not 
present much difficulty. In all industries the highly 
skilled men and the men engaged on essential work of a 
heavy nature are for the present to be exempted from 
military service, so that the women would be required 
to replace only unskilled or semi-skilled men on light 
processes. To get the best results, proper arrangements 
would have to be made for training, as has already been 
done in the case of clerical and commercial work. 

We must not allow this matter to drift. The situation 
is plain. If more men are needed for the army, — 
unless they can be replaced, our financial position must 
suffer. There are enough suitable women in the country 
to replace a very large number of men if working = 
ditions can be modified to suit the needs of marri 
women. The manufacturers will have to bestir them- 
selves and make the necessary adjustments in yon 
factories ; the Government will have to wake up an 
face the situation, and tell the married women that their 
labour in the factories is essential to the safety of the 
country. The women will do their part. It will be : 
crowning disgrace if, in order to increase the army, ou 
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trade is allowed to dwindle away, and our finan- 
cial position to be still further weakened, without any 
attempt being made to utilise the labour of the large 
reserves of married women who could, with some sacrifice 
of their present household work, with skilful rearrange- 
ment of hours and rates of remuneration, be made indus- 


trially available. 


MODERN MOTHER AND CHILD 
WORSHIP 


HE students of comparative religion tell us that 
in many notable instances they find a common 
trait which may be called Mother and Child 
Worship. The colour of the creed may be dogmatic or 
éthical or both, as we see daily, nor least to-day, in our 
own case, but the essential character persists, nor can 
its many instances be wholly explained by the historical 
evolution of one religion from another. The virginity 
of the Mother—which may be mystically true of all 
mothers, as Coventry Patmore taught—is frequently, 
though not always, insisted upon, and the followers 
both of Gautama and of Plato were inclined to assert 
that their teacher had no earthly father. In Egyptian 
mythology the association of Isis and Horus may be 
recalled, and such references will suffice to illustrate the 
general historical assertion, so evidently relevant to-day. 
The facts are of intense interest to the philosophic 
biologist, especially if he be interested not only in their 
origin, but also in their application. Thus, in respect of 
origin, he finds two points to observe, one curious, the 
other sublime. It seems clear that the insistence upon 
the inviolate sanctity of the mother whose child is 
counted holy—as the “ brats of the slums” are not— 
depends upon a genetic theory which was by no means 
without plausibility before the days of the microscope 
and histology or cellular anatomy. The theory sees 
the mother as not a veritable begetter or parent of her 
child, but only a vessel and nurse and trustee of the 
paternal seed from which alone the child is verily 
derived. Hence, an evident justification for the giving 
of the father’s name to his child. Hence, also, if we 
postulate a divine father, we really exclude, on this 
genetic assumption, any human descent at all, the 
mother being only what, in modern phrase, one would 
call ante-natal environment; and the entire and un- 
sullied divinity of the child is asserted. But as we 
know now that every child is derived, with the most 
rigid mathematical accuracy, equally from both parents, 
we must note, not least perhaps if we be feminists, that 
the very masculinist assumption of the past is false, 
and that a child born of a human mother, however 
imviolate from man, must be itself half-human, thanks 
to her, even though the other half were divine. 

The sublime aspect of the origin of Mother and Child 
Worship is in its psychology and its morals. Here 
dogma and mercy are as nearly one as they can be. 
For we may argue that such worship was invented by 
no priest nor theologian, but springs from the natural 
mstinct which pays homage to maternal sacrifice and 
devotion, and which adores and reverences as holy the 
young and small and helpless life which, but for the 
feelings it imspires in its seniors, would perish. 
Previously here I have discussed the biological theories 
which may be contrasted as fratricidal and fraternal 
respectively. Oldest of all is the maternal biology, which 
recognises the claims of the next generation upon the 
present if the race is to survive at all. Thus Mother 


and Child Worship is an aspect, or rather the tap-root, 
of what Ellen Key and so many more of us to-day are 
content to call the Religion of Life, and to see in many 
creeds and times and places. The reader who would 
look more closely into the psychology of this subject 
will consult such authors as Spencer, Sutherland, 
Geddes and Thomson, and, most recently of all, the 
chapter on the parental instinct, and its correlated 
tender or pitying emotion, in the Social Psychology 
of my friend Dr. William McDougall, of Oxford—whom, 
on a recent visit to lecture to wounded at Netley, I 
found in khaki serving cases of shell-shock with his 
rare knowledge and power. In his pages, especially, 
will the student find warrant for the denial of the 
Nietzschean doctrine that ‘‘ man loses power when he 
pities’’; the evident truth, for a race born the most 
helpless and remaining the longest helpless of any, 
being that without pity none of us would have survived 
our birth for more than twenty-four hours. Mother 
and Child Worship, therefore, has natural—which must, 
en any philosophy not contemptible, be also divine— 
roots in human nature and in its necessities. We are 
not here discussing an obsolete historical curiosity or 
delusion ; and we should do better to learn nothing 
about the past if we cannot learn from the past that 
Christmas and its real meaning are as needed now and 
as basally true, modern genetics, the “ higher critic- 
ism,”’ and comparative religion notwithstanding, as ever 
since Life decreed that her crowning race should be 
reborn from generation to generation as the most 
helpless, and at the greatest cost to its mothers. 

We inherit both what I have called the dogmatic and 
the ethical aspects of Mother and Child Worship. On 
the dogmatic side that is evident, though much less so 
in Protestant countries, except only on Christmas Day, 
than in Roman or Greek Catholic countries. I cannot 
refrain from again quoting, as illustration, Mr. Thomas 
Hardy’s English soldier in The Dynasts, who finds Spain 
less pleasant than home, “ where there's old-fashioned 
tipple, and a proper God A’mighty instead of this 
eternal ’"Ooman and baby.’’ But, on the moral side, 
our religion derives from Judaism, in whose sacred 
books, still so accounted, and read as such in our 
churches, we read, for instance, the execration poured 
upon whosoever robbed widows’ houses, followed in the 
New Testament by the explicit definition of St. James, 
that “‘ Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows in their 
affliction.” Once again I assert the eugenic, and there- 
fore time-defying, character of a religion which teaches a 
nation to regard its young and thus to renew its youth. 
At this hour it is actually the difficult duty of those 
who stand for this creed to demand for our expectant 
mothers, for instance, some such degree of protection 
against racial poisons and infections as Moses insisted 
upon more than three thousand years ago, with results 
incarnate in Jewry to-day, however far dispersed from 
the Promised Land. 

At the end of a year whose vital statistics are far 
and away the worst and most ominous in our records, 
can we use the recurring festival of the Christian year 
to make our modern Mother and Child Worship somewhat 
more real than hitherto? For ours is not a faith that 
works. This I learnt in my first weeks of medical 
practice, fifteen years ago. Immediately after taking 
my first degrees I went to spend an interval of three 
months at York Dispensary. It was the hot third 
quarter of the year. I knew nothing about babies, for 
no medical student in England and Scotland is required 
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to learn anything of the sort. They died like flies in 
Hungate, an abominable slum almost under the shadow 
of the noble fane where, in spare hours, I used to go for 
_music, and to hear the petition: ‘‘ That it may please 
Thee to preserve all women labouring of child.’”’ But 
York Minster was appealing for funds at the time, to 
repair the fabric, and any Christs that were to be, had 
to die outside its walls, as if it and what it stood and 
stands for did not exist. Then I went to fill a post 
which, taking some interest in motherhood, I had won 
at the Royal Maternity Hospital, Edinburgh. It did 
more for the slum babies than York Minster, and was, 
therefore, by so much the more a Christian Church, for 
at least it sent us and our nurses to help the mothers 
who asked for us. But the conditions in the Canongate 
of Edinburgh, for instance, are well-nigh indescribable. 
I have not yet forgotten a stand-up fight at the head 
of the stairs with a nearly prospective father who 
wanted the whisky bottle left in his wife’s room, and the 
necessity of trying to sterilise one’s fingers again, after 
touching the filthy brute, before hoping safely to bring 
his infant into such a world. Briefly and statistically, 
our Mother and Child Worship has customarily worked 
out in the over-laying by their drunken mothers, 
celebrating Bacchus in error for Christ, of more children 
in Christmas week than in any other. Can the annals 
of irony parallel this ? 

For the first time, so far as I can find, infant mortality 
was mentioned, as such, in the Christmas morning 
sermon preached in St. Paul’s Cathedral in 1908. Surely 
every Christmas should be the occasion of a new resolve 
for our mothers and infants in the coming year ; always 
beginning with the expectant mother, whose claims 
have so’ long been upheld by my teacher, Dr. J. W. 
Ballantyne, and fer whom was established, in Edin- 
burgh, fifteen years ago, through him, during my 
residency, the first “ pre-maternity bed” in this 
country, or, I believe, anywhere. Those were mostly 
unmarried mothers; but does the devout Christian, 
remembering his New Testament, dare deny their 
claim, above all? Surely not, nor the claim of the 
humblest mother, remembering Walt Whitman’s 
brave and holy words : “ The mechanic’s wife, with her 
babe at her nipple, interceding for every person born.”’ 

LENS. 


Correspondence 


INDIAN VILLAGE COMMUNITIES 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I am grateful for your friendly notice of my selection of 
Indian documents, The Making of British India. But your 
reviewer does both the book and the Anglo-Indian statesmen 
with whose work it deals an injustice when he speaks of “ the 
absence of any mention of” indigenous village government as a 
proof that this system made no impression on the British rulers of 
India, and as evidence of “ their lack of sympathetic imagination.” 
On pp. 286-90 is printed “ An Analysis of the Indian Village 
System ”’ by Mountstuart Elphinstone, which opens with the 
statement that “In whatever point of view we examine the 
native government, the first and most important feature is the 
division into villages or townships. These communities contain 
in miniature all the materials of a state within themselves, and are 
almost sufficient to protect their members, if all other govern- 
ments were withdrawn.” And this exordium is followed by five 
pages of careful and appreciative analysis of the system. The 
date of this excerpt is 1820. I might have included many other 
passages bearing upon the subject, both earlier and later; but 
having to cover a great deal of ground, I was compelled to restrict 
myself to one passage. I may add that if your reviewer had 
looked at the index, he would have found a reference to this 

e under “* Village Communities.” 
It is true that the opponents and successors of Warren Hastings 





— 


disregarded and misunderstood the village system, and inflicted 
upon it a grave blow in the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 
But the next generation, no longer blinded by the prejudice 
against Hastings, returned to sounder views, and began to treat 
Indian institutions with the sympathy and respect which Hastings 
had always shown. Your reviewer praises Mr. Matthai’s book on 
village government as based on “ official records of the past 
century.” But what are these official records, and who com- 
piled them? Are they not the wonderful settlement reports of 
Anglo-Indian officers, from which can be derived such a know- 
ledge of the structure and workings of the society of rural India 
as is not to be obtained for any other country in the world? [If 
your reviewer will be at pains to go through half a dozen of these 
innumerable and exhaustive reports, I do not think he will again 
deplore “* how little this indigenous village government impressed 
itself on the British rulers of India,’ or vent his scorn on their 
** lack of sympathetic imagination.”-—Y ours, etc., 
Ramsay Murr. 


{Our statement was perhaps a little too sweeping, but in this 
matter the attitude of Mountstuart Elphinstone is surely to be 
recognised as exceptional.—Epb. N.S.] 


MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND ACCURACY 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—I was not sorry to see that your recent campaign of false- 
hood had let you in for a thorough drubbing from a Great States- 
man. But this is the Christmas season of goodwill and recon- 
ciliation, and, in case you have not yet retracted what you said 
about the Minister of Munitions, I offer you in the following 
lines what I feel may be a possible formula for 


An APoLoGy AND WITHDRAWAL. 
He has told us straight out—and we have to admit 
His dignified terseness, the grace of his wit— 
That we bore him to tears, that it puzzles his skull 
How a paper can be so consistently dull. 
This did not surprise us at all ; for the fact is 
We always assumed that he made it a practice 
When strained by Impe.ial burdens to keep 
Our screeds by his bedside to help him to sleep. 


But would that we'd left those vile falsehoods alone, 

_ For we ought to have known, we ought to have known 
When he saw such mendacities under his nose 
They would startle him out of his usual doze. 


Yes, although he knew well that we could not have meant them, 
In the Interests of Truth he was bound to resent them, 

For the slightest misstatement would stick in the gorge 

Of Cato St. Francis George Washington George. 


Yours, etc., 
“ a 


THE PROBLEM OF CAVE BLINDNESS 


To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—In his most interesting article on Cave Blindness Prof. 
Thomson inclines to the conclusion that this condition has arisen 
on Mendelian lines from a sudden “ mutation.” Darwin, although 
the view involves the inheritance of acquired characteristics (@ 
view which it is to be remembered he did not altogether reject), 
held that the condition came about wholly from “ disuse.” If he 
could have agreed with Prof. Thomson that a “ useless organ is & 
weak spot,” he would have had no difficulty ; for natural selection 
requires nothing more in order to work its effect. But Darwin 
says he cannot take this view: he cannot see what harm a seeing 
eye could do the cave inhabitant. Still, although on his own 
data natural selection would solve the problem, Prof. Thomson 
leans to the Mendelian solution. 

Here arises the question—one that, I admit, baffles me—Could 
a species or variety or group evolve in which all the individuals 
should exhibit the mutational property? Let us take a less 
obscure case. Suppose a herd of 500 elephants ; and, for simplicity, 
let us suppose equal numbers of males and females. Suppose 
these elephants to have average trunks of, say, 18 inches ; and 
that even as many as six males and six females suddenly appear 
with trunks 3 feet long—an assumption extravagantly favourable 
to the Mendelian. I leave it to the Mendelian to trace the pro- 
bable generations in the herd ; it is beyond me. But even to me 
one thing seems clear: we should have a mixed herd, in which 
one part had a modification which gave it a most important 
advantage over the rest—a thing which, I believe, is not found in 
Nature. So that when we see an entire group of animals, like 
cave animals, all blind, it would seem against all likelihood that 
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the blindness has come about by way of mutation, even though 
we grant that very un-Mendelian assumption that the mutation 
i ful. 

” Derwin's account (on this assumption) would, in the case of 
the elephants, be simplicity itself. Since it is impossible for all, 
or even any two, to have exactly the same length of trunk, 
Nature herself divides them into two equal halves—those above 
the average and those below. In each generation the favoured 
individuals would tend to survive; and, in practically infinite 
time, the 18-inch trunks will have become 3-foot trunks. 

Yours, etc., 
GreorGE HooKHAM. 


Willersey, Glos. 
Dec. 20th. 


THE IMITATIVENESS OF STEPHEN 
PHILLIPS 


To the Editor of Taz New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—According to Solomon Eagle’s notice in your current 
issue, Stephen Phillips’s work owed its early great popularity pre- 
cisely to that defect—namely, its imitativeness—by reason of 
which he is now recognised as quite a minor poet. To a good 
democrat the assumption that a poet’s work may become un- 

popular for a while, not in spite but because of its 
bad qualities, is always naturally a little distressing. But, letting 
this assumption pass as plausible in certain cases, I wish seriously 
to ask whether it is a bad quality in a poet’s work that it should 
be reminiscent—we are seldom justified in saying imitative—of 
an acknowledged classic such as Milton? We may surely 
assume that there is a classic or even absolute standard of excel- 
lence in poetry even if we cannot define it ; and, granting this, it 
follows that no poet can approach this standard without being 
to some extent reminiscent of those poets who are acknowledged 
classics because they have also approached it. The great poets, 
that is to say, will usually be reminiscent of their predecessors, 
as in fact they are ; and the classic standard will be their greatest 
common measure, or that upon which they all converge. On 
this assumption Wordsworth and Milton will not be greatest 
when they are respectively most Wordsworthian and most 
Miltonic ; nor are they. Wordsworth rather will be greatest, as 
he is, when he is most Miltonic, and Milton greatest when he is 
most Shakespearean, as, again, he is. 

To say, then, that the work of a poet or other artist is remi- 
niscent of the classics is not at all, as I think, to condemn it ; it 
is to admit that, so far as style is concerned, his work approaches 
the classic standard. It then remains to ask whether, knowing 
how to say it, he has anything great or new to say ; remembering 
that, as a matter of fact, it is usually the poets with least to say 
who are most anxious to be original in their mode of saying it. 
And, with all due deference to Sclomon Eagle, I would maintain 
that the early popularity of Stephen Phillips was very intelligible, 
if not well deserved, because he gave very distinct promise of 
knowing how to say it if he should ever have something great to 
say ; whereas he is now recognised as quite a minor poet because 
what he had to say was not important. But I admit that his 
popularity was intelligible on this ground rather than completely 
justified, because even his early work at its best bore traces of 
that affectation which, rather than his imitativeness, is always, 
as I think, the unmistakable mark of the third-rate poet ; which 
directly arises, indeed, from the fact that he has little to say, and 
is therefore thinking of himself rather than of his subject matter. 
_ Though I am not a great admirer of Stephen Phillips, I should 
like to prove, with quotations especially from such little-known 
poems as Eremus and those on the Dreyfus case, that Solomon 
Eagle does him less than justice ; but I am aware that at this 
time I must not trespass on your space to that extent. 

Yours, etc., 
A. RoMNEY GREEN. 

56 Strand-on-the-Green, 

Chiswick. 


[SoLomon EAGLE writes : I should be insane if I suggested that 
great writers should never be influenced by their predecessors, 
and do not, in fact, often show traces of such influence when at 
their best. But their style still remains personal to themselves ; 
you hear their own voices. The bad imitator is the man who, 
deliberately or not, has somebody else’s tune running so strongly 
in his head that he cannot think or speak for himself. Such 
people, to change the metaphor, produce shells with the external 
colours a little faded and rubbed and nothing whatever inside. 

one cannot elaborate this with examples in a footnote, 
especially with Art and Democracy butting in.] 





Miscellany 


HANS ANDERSEN 


LMOST the last story Hans Andersen wrote was a 

A sentimental fable, called “* The Cripple,” which he 

intended as an apologia for his career as a teller of 
fairy-tales. It is the story of a bedridden boy, the son of 
a poor gardener and his wife, who receives a story-book as 
a Christmas present from his father’s master and mistress. 
“He won’t get fat on that,” says the father when he hears 
of so useless a gift. In the result, as is to be expected, the 
book turns out to have a talismanic effect on the fortunes 
of the family. It converts the father and mother from 
grumblers into figures of contentment and benevolence, so 
that they look as though they had won a prize in the lottery, 
It is also indirectly the cause of little Hans’s recovering the 
use of his legs. For, while he is lying in bed one day, he 
throws the book at the cat in order to scare it away from 
his bird, and, having missed his shot, he makes a miraculous 
effort and leaps out of bed to prevent disaster. Though 
the bird is dead, Hans is saved, and we leave him to live 
happily ever afterwards as a prospective schoolmaster. 
This, it must be confessed, sounds rather like the sort of 
literature that is given away as Sunday-school prizes. One 
could conceive a story of the same kind being written by 
the author of No Gains Without Pains or Jessica’s First 
Prayer. Hans Andersen, indeed, was in many respects more 
nearly akin to the writers of tracts and moral tales than to 
the folklorists. He was in a sense a teller of fairy-tales. 
But he domesticated the fairy-tale and gave it a middle- 
class home. In his hands it was no longer a courtier, as 
it had been in the time of Louis XIV., or a wanderer among 
cottages, as it has been at all times. There was never a 
teller of fairy-tales to whom kings and queens mattered less. 
He could make use of royal families in the most charming 
way, as in those little satires, “‘ The Princess on the Pea ” and 
“The Emperor’s New Clothes.” But his imagination 
hankered after the lives of children such as he himself had 
been. He loved the poor, the ill-treated, and the miserable, 
and to illuminate their lives with all sorts of fancies. His 
miracles happen for choice to those who live in poor men’s 
houses. His cinder-girl seldom marries a prince: if 
she marries at all, it is usually some honest fellow who will 
have to work for his living. As a matter of fact, in Hans 
Andersen it is the exception rather than the rule to marry 
and live happily ever afterwards. The best that even Hans 
the cripple has to look forward to is being a schoolmaster. 
There was never an author who took fewer pains to give 
happy endings to his stories. 

His own life seems to have been a mixture of sadness and 
the vanity of success. “ The Ugly Duckling ” is manifestly 
the fable of his autobiography. Born into the house 
of a poor cobbler, he was at once shy and ugly, and he 
appears to have been treated by other children like the 
duckling which “ was bitten and pushed and jecred at” in 
the farmyard, and upon which “ the turkey-cock, who had 
been born with spurs, and therefore thought himself an 
emperor, blew himself up like a ship in full sail and bore 
straight down.” His father died early, and at the age of 
eleven Hans ceased to go to school and was allowed to run 
wild. He amused himself, however, by devouring plays 
and acting them with puppets in a toy theatre which he had 
built, till at the age of eighteen he realised that he must do 
something to make a living. As he did not wish to dwindle 
into a tailor, he left his home, confident that he had the 
genius to succeed in Copenhagen. There his passion for the 
theatre led him to try all sorts of occupations. He tried to 
write ; he tried to act; he tried to sing; he tried to dance. 
‘“* He danced figure dances,”” wrote the late Mr. Nisbet Bain, 
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“ before the most famous danseuse of the century, who not 
unnaturally regarded the queer creature as an escaped 


lunatic.” By his persistence and his ugliness, perhaps, as 
much as by the first suggestions of his genius, he contrived 
to interest the manager of the Royal Theatre, and, through 
him, the King ; and the latter had him sent off to school with 
a pension to begin his education all over again in a class of 
small boys. Here, one can imagine, the “ ugly duckling ” had 
a bad time of it, and the headmaster, a man with a satirical 
tongue, seems to have been as merciless as the turkey-cock 
in the story. His education and his unhappiness went on 
till he was in his twenties, when he was permitted to escape 
and try his hand at poetry, farce, fantasy, travel-books and 
fiction. One hears very little of his novels nowadays, in 
England, at any rate ; but one knows how they were appre- 
‘ciated at the time from some references made to them in 
the Browning love-letters, within a few years of their being 
published. The first of them appeared in 1835, when the 
author was thirty, and a few months later an instalment 
of the first volume of the fairy-tales was published. Andersen 
described the stories in this first part as “ fairy-tales which 
used to please me when I was little and which are not known, 
I think.” The book (which began with “ The Tinder-Box ” 
and “ Little Claus and Big Claus ”’) was, we are told, except 
in the case of one critic, reviewed unfavourably where it was 
reviewed at all. Andersen himself appears to have been on 
the side of those who thought little of it. His ambition was 
to write plays and novels and epics for serious people, and 
all his life he was rather rebellious against the fame which he 
gradually won all over Europe as a story-teller for children. 
He longed for appreciation for works like Ashuerus, described 
by Mr. Nisbet Bain as “an aphoristic series of historical 
tableaux from the birth of Christ to the discovery of 
America,” and To Be or Not to Be, the last of his novels, in 
which he sought to “ reconcile Nature and the Bible.” In 


the same preface from which I have already quoted we are © 


told of his vexation when a statue was put up in Copenhagen, 
representing him as surrounded by a group of children. 
“Not one of the sculptors,” he declared, “ seems to know 
that I never could tell tales whenever anyone is sitting 
behind me, or close up to me, still less when I have children 
in my lap, or on my back, or young Copenhageners leaning 
right against me. To call me the children’s poet is a mere 
figure of speech. My aim has always been to be the poet of 
older people of all sorts: children alone cannot represent 
me.” It is possible, however, that Andersen rather enjoyed 
taking up a grumpy pose like this in regard to his stories for 
children. In any case he continued to publish fresh series 
of them until 1872, three years before his death. He also 
enjoyed the enthusiastic reception their popularity brought 
him during his frequent travels in most of the countries of 
Europe between England and Tarkey. Nor did he object 
to turning himself into a story-teller at a children’s party. 
There is a description in one of Mr. Henry James’s books 
of such a party at Rome, at which Hans Andersen read 
“The Ugly Duckling” and Browning “ The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin,” followed by “ a grand march through the spacious 
Barberini apartment, with [W. W.] Story doing his best 
on a flute in default of bagpipes.”” Nor does Andersen seem 
to have thought too disrespectfully of his fairy-tales when 
he wrote “‘ The Cripple.” 

Probably, however, even in his fairy-tales Hans Andersen 
has always appealed to men and women as strongly as to 
children. One hears occasionally of children who cannot 


be reconciled to him because of his incurable habit of pathos. 
A child may read a fairy-tale like ““ The Sleeping Beauty ” as 
it would play among toys, but it cannot read “ The Marsh 
King’s Daughter” without enacting in its own soul the 
pathetic adventures of the frog-girl; it cannot read “‘ The 
Snow Queen 


” 


without enduring all the sorrows of Gerda as 


* ——— 


she travels in search of her lost friend ; it cannot read “ The 
Little Mermaid” without feeling as if the knives were 
piercing its own feet just as the mermaid felt when she got 
her wish to become a human being so that she might possess 
a soul. Even in “ The Wild Swans,” though Lisa’s eleven 
brothers are all restored to humanity from the shapes in 
which their wicked step-mother had put them, it is only 
after a series of harrowing incidents leading up to the rescue 
of Lisa just as she is about to be burned as a witch. Hans 
Andersen is surely the least gay of all writers for children, 
He does not invent exquisite confectionery for the nursery 
such as Charles Perrault, having heard a nurse telling them 
to his little son, gave to the world in “ Cinderella” and 
“* Bluebeard.” To read stories like these is to enter into a 
game of make-believe, no more to be taken seriously than a 
charade. The Chinese lanterns of a happy ending seem to 
illuminate them all the way through. But Hans Andersen 
does not invite you to a charade. He invites you to put 
yourself in the place of the little matchgirl who is frozen to 
death in the snow on New Year’s Eve after burning her 
matches and pretending that she is enjoying all the delights 
of Christmas. He is more like a child’s Dickens, indeed, 
than a successor of the ladies and gentlemen who wrote 
fairy-tales in the age of Louis XIV. and Louis XV. He is 
like Dickens, indeed, not only in his genius for compassion, 
but in his abounding inventiveness, his grotesque detail, and 
his humour. He is never so recklessly cheerful as Dickens 
with the cheerfulness that suggests eating and drinking. 
He makes one smile rather than laugh aloud with his comedy. 
But how delightful is the fun at the end of “Soup ona 
Sausage Peg” when the Mouse King learns that the only 
way in which the soup can be made is by stirring a pot of 
boiling water with his own tail! And what child does not 
love in all its bones the cunning in “ Little Claus and Big 
Claus,” when Big Claus is tricked into killing his horses, 
murdering his grandmother, and finally allowing himself to 
be tied in a sack and thrown into the river ? 

But Hans Andersen was too urgent a moralist to be con- 
tent to write stories so immorally amusing as this. He was 
as anxious as a preacher or a parent or Dickens to see children 
Christians of sorts, and he used the fairy-tale continually as 
a means of teaching and warning them. In one story he 
makes the storks decide to punish an ugly boy who had been 
cruel to them. “ There is a little dead child in the pond, 
one that has dreamed itself to death ; we will bring that for 
him. Then he will ery because we have brought him a little 
dead brother.” That is certainly rather harsh. “ The Girl 
Who Trod on the Loaf” is equally severe. As a result of 
her cruelty in tearing flies’ wings off and her wastefulness 
in using a good loaf as a stepping-stone, she sinks down 
through the mud into Hell, where she is tormented with flies 
that crawl over her eyes and, having had their wings pulled 
out, cannot fly away. Hans Andersen, however, like Tbsen 
in Peer Gynt, believes in redemption through the love of 
others, and even the girl who trod on the loaf is ultimately 
saved. “Love begets life” runs like a text through “The 
Marsh King’s Daughter.” His stories as a whole are simply 
an imaginative representation of that gospel—a gospel that 
so easily becomes mere mush and platitude in ordinary hands. 
But Andersen’s genius as a narrator, as a grotesque inventor 
of incident and comic detail, saves his gospel from common- 
ness. He may write a parable about a darning-ncedle, but 
he succeeds in making his darning-needle alive, like a dog 
or a schoolboy. He endows everything he sees, indeed— 
china shepherdesses, tin soldiers, mice, and flowers—with the 
similitude of life, action, and conversation. He can make 
the inhabitants of one’s mantelpiece capable of epic adven- 
tures, and has a greater sense of possibilities in a pair of tongs 
or a door-knocker than most of us have in men and women. 
He is a creator of a thousand fancies. He loves imagining 
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elves no higher than a mouse’s knee, and mice going on their 
travels leaning on sausage-skewers as pilgrims’ staves, and 
little Thumbelina, whose cradle was “a neat polished walnut- 
shell . . . blue violet-leaves were her mattresses, with a 
rose-leaf for a coverlet.” His fancy never becomes lyrical 
or sweeps us off our feet, like Shakespeare’s in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. But there has been nothing else like it in the 
iry-tale literature of the nineteenth century. And his pages 
are full of the poetry of flights of birds. More than anything 
else one thinks of Hans Andersen as a lonely child watching 
a flight of swans or storks till it is lost to view, silent and 
fall of wonder and sadness. Mr. Edmund Gosse, in Two 
Visits to Denmark, a book in which everything is interesting 
except the title, describes a visit which he paid to Hans 
Andersen at Copenhagen in his old age, when “ he took me 
out into the balcony and bade me notice the long caravan 
of ships going by in the Sound below— they are like a flock 
of wild swans,’ he said.” The image might have occurred 
to anyone, but it is specially interesting as coming from the 
mouth of Hans Andersen, because it seems to express so 
much of his vision of the world. He is, above all men of 
his century, the magician with the flock of wild swans. 
Rosert Lynp. 


AFTER LOOS 


N a certain evening in September a little group of 
QO R.A.M.C. orderlies left behind them the last houses 
of the mining village and prepared to cross the wide 
fields that lay beyond. At certain points they stopped and 
ene man of the group would bend down and stick a little 
motice board into the ground. The notice boards had a 
directing arrow upon them, and bore the significant words— 
Walking Wounded. They were placed at cross paths and 
other points where directions were uncertain. These men 
were marking a route. Their strange mission drew from 
them no comment, provoked no forebodings : they had been 
well trained. But on reaching the open so fine a prospect 
faced them that one and all paused in admiration. Before 
them was the wide French plain in the ebb of daylight. In 
the west the sun had built himself an angry palace of huge 
smouldering clouds, and in the east a perfect rainbow shone 
clear, striding the world. The plain with its distant towers 
and spires vanished into mystery and insignificance. The sky 
claimed ali. Over the silent battle-lines, so calm a gate-way 
shone that God’s promise of Peace, the legend of the Rain- 
bow, occurred simultaneously to the minds of all of us, not 
as a sentiment but as a reality. 
The guns which had thundered for days were silent; a 
ay hung on earth, but the sky instead was a battlefield. 
he secret of so much stood half-revealed that it was no 
wonder we remained spell-bound. We knew a battle would 
be fought on the morrow, but none dared guess the result. 
But here perhaps, as in Greek belief of old, the result was 
already decided. The aspirations and lusts of dead genera- 
tions were here: here the crimes of nations, here long for- 
gotten seeds brought to harvest, age-long ghosts striving 
with ghosts, old aequiescences, old follies, vanities of peoples, 
prophecies of statesmen and poets long dust, all whatsoever 
of the terrible dead that will not die, here risen and come 
together for judgment. 
* * * 
Next morning the walking wounded began to come down 
the path we had marked for them. They continued to do so 
for a day and a night and a day. They came along the 
interminable communication trenches to a certain sinister 
cross roads where their brethren on stretchers lay waiting 
for the hurrying ambulance cars. Here medical orderlies 
ed day and night, often under shell fire, under rain, and 
the piteous moans of those waiting hour after hour: for 
every vehicle was taxed to the uttermost. This little Mecca 
they were glad to pass by, those who could use their own 
legs. They came down the road to the mining village, 


across the open fields to the high road where the horse vans 
and lorries waited for them under the trees. Here they 
gathered round a coffee van. They sat in rows side by side, 
officers and men, made indistinguishable by those same 
colours of the wounded. They talked in groups cheerfully, 
or lay exhausted on the ground. Many had walked four or 
five miles, and still the tides of stray emotions floated them 
above their pain. 

Who are these cutting hideous capers? They are in 
charge of orderlies who cling tothem. They are gas patients ; 
they have drunk poison. Resentful of earth and heaven 
they sit, stand, lie, or walk restlessly hither and thither 
seeking relief. They pass on. That man who wept at the 
wreck of his own limbs will pass. All will pass away down 
that straight road to death or deliverance. Time will end 
all this, as he has begun it, for this is of the essence of Time 
by every sign and symptom. Those whose wounds required 
redressing or those whose bandages had become stiff or tight 
were taken down into a little dressing station below ground 
where wise authority had laid an inexhaustible store of 
cyanide gauze and bowls of cleansing perchloride. Here 
with heads painfully bent an officer, a sergeant and orderly 
worked ceaselessly. What terrors are here laid to rest by 
cheerful words, dangling limbs supported, clean bandages 
re-applied! Patients smelling of blood and the soil look 
with frightened, or weary, or proud eyes at their own wounds. 
They groan and tell again their adventures, or grow indifferent 
with long-borne pain. But all are grateful. The little 
sergeant owns each in turn, calls him son, and cheerfully 
sees him aloft. 

Once I turned and found at my elbow a little smiling 
mud-caked man, who as he prepared to climb into the 
waggon said, “I ‘ave one ’ere you ain’t seen.” It was a 
wound he had forgotten to show at the dressing station. 
With a grin he lifted his shirt and displayed an exit and 
entrance abdominal wound from a bullet When so many 
wounds had vexed his limbs, a puncture in his pin-cushion 
part had failed to worry him. He had walked but had not 
eaten. Needless to say he continued his journey on a 
stretcher. Probably the stomach walls had not been pierced. 
But here was a child too—that grin, the sly way he lifted his 
clothes, those trustful, inquisitive eyes! And these others, 
now gathered happily, discussing, comparing. They have 
forgotten their wounds and each has already made a little 
legend of himself. Away with your V.C., your D.C.M.’s— 
here are the true rewards without selfishness—the little 
picture each heart has made, compounded of truth and 
imagination of itself, its courage, its achievement. 

* * om 


But it is just this power of self-compensation possessed by 
the human mind that makes a true tale of war impossible. 
No recording instrument is more inaccurate. Here are 
men returning to contribute to public opinion at home, 
but even as they go they are themselves changing, returning 
through various emotional states to the nermal. What- 
ever their experiences, their true thoughts, have been, they 
are even now beyond a magic circle and cannot be truly com- 
muni¢ated. Hence the shroud and halo over the fields of 
battle. 

Often a single powerful impression has grip of a man’s 
mind. Here is one full of admiration for a German boy 
soldier, who stood alone on the parapet deserted by his 
comrades, to receive the charge of a Scotch battalion. A 
vision rises as from the ashes of old camp fires. He stands 
on the parapet waiting, full of wild antagonism and the 
spirit of battle. He shoots three. Our men admire but 
slay. He continues to live in their minds. 

Often the man comes who has followed the fight with true 
military instincts. He recalls all the passionate hopes, 
angers, regrets of the day, and eagerly enquires the doings of 
other battalions. The fierce interest of the game absorbs 
him, but his fractured arm makes him glad his adventures 
are in retrospect. But a little lower down the line, in some 
hospital when his arm is set, and the pain subsided, he will 
recall his great desire for that objective that moved him in 
the day of the fight, and he will say he wishes to return. In 
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England in suitable surroundings he will say with less sin- 
cerity and more emphasis that his one wish is to return. 
There is the man convinced by disaster to his own company 
that the whole attack is a failure. He may express this 
defiantly, or more convincingly by words dropped despite 
himself. 

Meanwhile the Army is certain that these Scotch regiments 
are magnificent. The night has fallen. No one knows yet 
how many are wounded, how many slain, how many lie in 
worse plight of all—on the rain-sodden ground, enduring 
unknown hidden pain, watched cat-like under the moon by 
German snipers. And what the result? Where in all this 
lies victory ? In the mood of the Army itself. In the 
knowledge that a legend of invincibility is overthrown. 

* * * 


In the light of a hurricane lamp set on the wet ground a 
man with bent head sat motionless, speaking—as much 
to himself as to others: ‘‘ There was one place we got to ; all 
our officers was gone; all our N.C.O.’s, too—shot down, 
every bloody one. We was all companies and regiments 
mixed up; Chrise Orlmighty couldn’t have told who was 
who. Some of us wanted to goon. Some said ‘ No ; to hell 
with it—let’s stay here.’ There was no one to give the order. 
The Germans never once stopped for us when we charged. 
They’d beggar off and then come working round us with 
bombs. They weren’t half clever at that game. It was soon 
bloody murder where we was, so we retired. Well, some 
retired, some stayed. There was that S—— Officer there, 
too. He’d gone mad in the barbed wire. They wanted me 
to shoot him. I didn’t know what to do. Awful it was. 
And bleed me if there weren’t a Wigan lad and a Burnley lad 
wounded, and wouldn’t leave talking football. And the mad 
officer calling and calling his regiment. See—we had to go 
back. They had their machine guns in that there village in 
no time. We could see them all, in their grey uniforms 
making over the hill like lice. We’d gone too far—see. 
But I swore I’d end them bombers. Eight of them had got 
into a trench on our left. I wentroundalone. It was nearly 
dark by then. Five I got, and spiked them. They put up 
their hands and said ‘ Camerade, Camerade ! ’—they all do— 
but I spiked them, all but one. A young chap he was. In 
the moonlight he only looked sixteen—not that neither. I 
sent him in front of me down the trench. He wept and 
carried on; and then, bash me! if he didn’t nearly do me in 
after all. We passed a box of hand grenades half open. He 
made a grab for one, nearly got it, too, but I gave him one 
on his napper just in time. Even then I didn’t stick him. 
Couldn’t. When we got out on the road he wanted to shake 
hands. I took him down to S He seemed quite 
grateful at the finish. But they’re a rum set of fellows—no 
mistake. There’s a lot of youngsters among them. They 
say a lot of these snipers are youngsters. They never wait 
to meet us man to man. But they can fight behind guns— 
any sort of guns. They’re wide, no mistake. They seem to 
fight with their heads. But we’ll learn, we’ll learn—those 
that are left of us.” 

* * * 

All hands now to the stretchers. Back therefore to the 
trenches and those dressing station dug-outs that used to be 
musty enough, but what are they likenow? In a foul den, 
smelling of antiseptics, bully beef, mould, and dried blood, 
behold that same little sergeant with sleeves rolled up at 
more serious work than ever. His fringe is still in curl, his 
moustachios still pointed, the same fag-end is in his mouth ; 
but his eyes are lined with fatigue. In this phantasmagoria 
we meet our friends in unforseen places and are grateful for 
their familiar traits. We are directed on to the quarry. 
This sinister place is rumoured full of wounded and dying. 
Piteous stories come down. Forward, then, with all men who 
are not too exhausted for the work. After a journey through 
winding night alleys, round endless clay corners, past little 
signboards with familiar names; after nearly an hour’s 
shuffling through the same darkness, we saw an open space 
beyond, and emerged upon a shallow arena, where troops 
were coming and going. Whatever this place had been, 
whatever peaceful labour had here been followed, it was now 





—— 


post-stygian, purgatorial. After threading a labyrinth we 
had reached at length this, the second circle of hell, Danger 
sharpens the senses like low music. Man with monomaniae 
genius had for this picture enlisted Death, and the full moon 
riding through torn clouds, little black shifting figures of men, 
a heap of slain, English and German, all uniforms the same 
colour in the moonlight, giant shadows ascending as the star 
shells waned, a bent tree, the distant roar of big guns 
singing bullets, moving lights—the dead and the living 
were to be seen. The wounded were hidden away under 
ground. The bearers moved down across the sand and 
round the side of the quarry—little squads of men linked by 
the stretchers. We sat and waited on a heap of damp sand- 
bags until our turn fora patient came. It took a long labour 
to bring him back through the same trenches to the dressing 
station we had left at midnight. 

Another journey landed us again at the quarry as dawn 

broke. This time none of those moving incidentals! In 
the grey light stark desolation only. From little sand 
houses all round the sides of the place behold the boots of 
dead men and sleeping men protruding. Down below a 
gallery connected a series of tombs where lay the wounded, 
I entered one where a single candle burned. The creatures 
on the floor were lying mostly with heads covered. I said I 
could take two patients, and asked who had been here 
longest. At this a pale figure sat up and pointed me out 
two of those on the floor. He seemed to be in charge. He 
lay down again almost at once. With my bearers we 
extracted them painfully and got them to the mouth of the 
gallery. The first was an old decrepit infantryman, who 
looked shrunken and older than Death himself. He lay 
down shivering on his stretcher. The second was a young 
officer, whose brown matted hair fell over a fine forehead 
knitted in pain. He had scarcely a garment on him, and 
lay under an old greatcoat stiff with blood. He had been 
given morphia, and was deathly blue at the lips. He, too, 
shivered helplessly in the chill morning air. 
__ We had to wait for some time because troops were using 
the trench. Men were getting hit by shrapnel in the open, 
so we took our patient into one of the little sandbag bowers. 
The enemy were sniping the exit to the quarry, but we got 
our man up safely into the trench. Then the long agony of 
bearing began. The bearers carried their load bravely, but 
with waning strength. Rain had made the earth slippery, 
and often bearers and load lurched heavily and leaned 
helplessly against the trench wall. The stretcher had often 
to be carried shoulder high to pass bends in the trench. 
But once a really comic incident occurred. A gay subaltern 
passed us, and mistaking the patient’s rank, called out 
cheerily, ““ Never mind, my man, you’ll soon be in England 
among the pretty nurses.”” My man was staring at the 
clouds. He only groaned in pain and irony—* My God!” 
—and resumed the endurance of his torture. 

But the bearers suffered also. At each “ lower stretcher” 
they had to recover from partial exhaustion. Onwards 
through hell’s endless purlieus we went. There seemed no 
end to this labour. Our patient must have been so weary 
of the clouds—we were so weary of the ground. He would 
ask at intervals, “‘ Is it much farther, Sergeant ?”” The clay 
walls seemed a grave of infinite length ; folly to go on like 
this for ever. Once we came on a little group of R.Es 
drinking tea. One with great tenderness went down on one 
knee and held the tea and rum to the patient’s mouth in his 
dirty mess tin. We raised his head. He supped at it like 
a child, then fell back. Onwards again. Presently we 
seemed to emerge from darkness into light. There, showing 
in front of us, but far away, are the three poplar trees we 
know so well. At their foot is our dressing station. On- 
ward, let us endure this. His groans are for all of us. Do 
not cease to care for him, to mind his shattered shoulder at 
each right-hand corner. Now is our real trial—onwards, 
friends ; there is respite at the end and peace for all of us, 
meanwhile the labour and the pain, more corners, more 
walls of clay—meanwhile—but not for ever. See the sun 


over our left shoulder, above the trench. Onwards! 
P. H. E. B. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T used frequently to be remarked that the public did not 
I want anthologies of contemporary work. The obvious 
answer to that was that such anthologies were almost 
always bad, and that in refusing to touch them the public 
showed an amount of good sense with which, failing this 
demonstration, one would not have credited it. How false 
was the assumption underlying the generalisation is shown 
by the great success of Georgian Poetry, 1911-12. This col- 
lection of poems by a number of the younger writers appeared 
only two years.ago, and most of its short life has been spent in 
the atmosphere of war. Nevertheless it is now in its thir- 
teenth edition. Its editor, therefore—a very devoted and 
self-effacing editor—had some grounds for his feeling that a 
second volume might be acceptable, even at a time so gener- 
ally unfavourable to publishing and the meditative kind of 
reading as the present. So Georgian Poetry, 1913-14 (Poetry 
Bookshop, 3s. 6d. net), has appeared. 


* * * 


As a body the shorter poems in the book are fully equal 
to those in its predecessor. It contains, in fact, more 
good ones than that did, if, perhaps, fewer first-rate ones. 
Four or five of Mr. Davies’ lyrics, Mr. de la Mare’s Music, 
Mr. Lawrence’s Service of All the Dead, and Mr. Hodgson’s 
The Bull, for example, are all remarkable poems ; and there is 
a perfect selection from the later work of Rupert Brooke and 
J. E. Flecker. But the volume suffers rather by the com- 
parative weakness of two long plays that fill a great deal 
of the space: Mr. Bottomley’s—that is to say, Mr. Gor- 
don Bottomley’s—King Lear's Wife, and Mr. Lascelles 
Abercrombie’s The End of the World. Mr. Abercrombie’s 
subject—the reception in a secluded village of the news 
(it proves false) that the world is coming at once into 
fatal collision with a comet—has possibilities enough. 
One sees what he wanted to show: scales dropping from 
men’s eyes, the shams and hypocrisies of some shrivel- 
ling in the fire, the restraints of others breaking down, 
and the awful pageant of the “end of all things” 
going on in the background. There are one or two good 
spots in the play. In one passage Mr. Abercrombie, like 
Vine, sees the moon in a new light; in another, where 
Sollers runs amok in the bar-parlour, there is some really 
dramatic writing. But most of it, in spite of the laboured 
strain and tensity of the writing, is lifeless. The play by 
Mr. Gordon Bottomley—whose lyrics in the first Georgian 
book had a strangely original beauty—is very much supe- 
rior. For one thing it is well-made and even actable; for 
another the language has a peculiar, clean, hard bite ; for 
another there are frequent little flashes of sight and insight 
which show an original and unconventional mind at work. 
But the “ incidental beauties ” are not sufficiently numerous 
to veil the poverty of the main conception and the wrong- 
headedness of the general treatment. The poet is perfectly 
entitled to write a play which begins with King Lear’s wife 
slowly dying, whilst the King in the death-chamber dandles 
the nurse upon his knee ; which continues with the death of 
the Queen and the murder of the nurse by Goneril, a sort of 
blend ef Boadicea and Artemis; and which ends with 
the corpse-washer laying out the Queen to the tune of a song 
about a louse compelled to migrate from a body which had 
long given him a comfortable home. But Mr. Bottomley 
lays it on too thick ; his characters have no complexity, and 
one feels about the horror, not that it is a natural and in- 
evitable growth, but that he is putting it there all the time. 
As for the Song of the Louse, I cannot help saying that— 
though nobody but a good poet gone wrong could have 


written it—it strikes me, like the Song of the Flea in Faust, 
as comic and not at all grim. It begins: 

A louse crept out of my lady’s shift— 

Ahumm, Ahumm, Ahee— 

Crying “* Oi! Oi! We are turned adrift ; 

The lady’s bosom is cold and stiffed, 

And her arm-pit’s cold for me.” 


“ The lady’s linen’s no longer neat "— 

Ahumm, Ahumm, Ahee— 

“ Her savour is neither warm nor sweet ; 

It’s close for two in a winding sheet, 

And lice are too good for worms to eat ; 

So here’s no place for me.” . . . 
I do not hold up my hands in protest against the morbidity 
of this or any such stuff. The way it takes me is that 
I automatically compose a rollicking tune to it and go about 
singing it. And the play as a whole affects me in much the 
same manner : one feels that the best comment on it would be 
provided by, say, the Lord Winterton we used to know, or 
a Cockney soldier: “* "Ere, cheese it !” 

* * * 

There is in places a curious similarity between the 
writing of several of these poets who are sick of stale beauties 
and clutching at the ugly and the grotesque. One of Mr. 
Abercrombie’s characters remembers how 

When I was young 
My mother would catch us frogs and set them down, 
Lapt in a screw of paper, in the ruts, 
And carts going by would quash ‘em 
—a bucolic pastime that has somehow escaped the notice of 
Mr. Masefield; and for a new image of the world’s end Mr. 
Abercrombie speaks of life 
All blotcht out by a brutal thrust of fire 
Like a midge that a clumsy thumb squashes and smears. 
Mr. Gibson, in a poem which shows distinct traces of Mr. 
Abercrombie’s influence, describes camels : 
Only think 
Of camels long enough and you'ld go mad— 
With all their humps and lumps ; their knobbly knees, 
Splay feet, and straddle legs ; their sagging necks, 
Flat flanks, and scraggy tails and monstrous teeth. 
And Mr. John Drinkwater elaborates a rather good de- 
scription of a toad : 
A queer 
Puff-bellied toad, with eyes that always stared 
Sidelong at heaven and saw no heaven there, 
Weak-hammed, and with a throttle somehow twisted 
Beyond full wholesome draughts of air, and skin 
Of wrinkled lips, the only zest or will 
The little flashing tongue searching the leaves. 
Anything is better than chrysolites and roses, but an uncon- 
ventionally ugly image is not necessarily illuminating, and 
descriptions of grotesques and gargoyles have their limita- 
tions like other descriptions. One hopes that the poetical 
pursuit of insects and batrachians will not become a habit. 
* * * 

It is an exciting enterprise, and it is to be hoped that the 
editor, “‘ E. M.,” will go on with it. If he publishes his 
volumes every two years, the quality of them may vary 
through no fault of his, but he will do great service in securing 
the most vital contemporary verse rapid access to its public. 
The scheme rather reminds one of the eighteenth-century 
Miscellanies—Dryden’s (Tonson’s), Dodsley’s, Perch’s, and 
so on—in which much of the best verse of the Queen Anne 
and early Hanoverian poets was either reprinted or 
appeared for the first time. Georgian Poetry cannot hope to 
be completely infallible or comprehensive : everyone will 
feel that he could repair a few errors of cither sort. But 
anyone who might take the two volumes together and try, 
with poems omitted from them and written by young men 
during the period covered, to make a single other volume as 
good as either would find all his work cut out. 

SoLoMoN’ EAGLe. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Accolade. By Erne. Stpcwicx. Sidgwick & Jackson. 

. 6s. 

Drifting Waters. By Racner Swete MacnaMara. Chap- 
man & Hall. 6s. 

The Individual. By Munriet Hine. Lane. 6s. 


Though The Accolade is a much better book than Duke 
Jones, its goodness is of the same kind as the goodness of 
its predecessor, and its badness—this is the point—of the 
same kind as its predecessor’s badness. When will Miss 
Sidgwick repeat the promise of Promise? Ever since she 
started, with that bewilderingly incredible A Lady of Leisure, 
on the chronicles of the Ingestre family she has marred her 
work with unrealities so patent that they pass all under- 
standing. I do not deny that even her worst book has 
qualities far above the average of books: that she wields 
with skill and energy the novelist’s one essential talent— 
of making you want to read on and see what happens: that 
in some respects her latest work even marks an advance 
upon her earliest, remarkably wise and sensitive as the 
earliest was. Least of all do I deny that her worst work 
provides abundant evidence of how fascinatingly good her 
best might be—how tender, how ironic, how full of the power 
to restrain, modify, appreciate, adjust. I will go further, 
and maintain that even through the Ingestre books them- 
selves there is a steady climbing to achievement : Duke Jones 
was ever so great an improvement on A Lady of Leisure, and 
The Accolade, as 1 have said, is better still. Only, the better 
the main story, the more exasperating are the apparently 
deliberate floutings of common sense. I asked before, and 
I ask again—why is it? Is Miss Sidgwick so careless of her 
gifts that she really does not bother whether her characters 
are human beings or no? Or is the cause the opposite—a 
laborious wrenching of probability in the hope of making it 
yield some novelty that shall yet be probable ? Vain hope 
and trouble more than vain! For in the result every sem- 
blance of probability disappears. The startling thing is 
that Miss Sidgwick cannot by any chance be ignorant of 
this. The acts of her characters are not mildly, discreetly, 
decently improbable : they are so remote from even the most 
liberal fringes of possibility that no defence of them could be 
put up by the author or anyone else. What lies behind ? 
The atmosphere is not one of fantasy: the story takes its 
interest from subtlety of characterisation, poignancy of 
emotion, gentleness or violence of reaction from mood and 
circumstance. Then why, why? Let me illustrate. 

In the Prelude to The Accolade we find John Ingestre 
— young John,” that is—curbed by his tyrannical father 
from the satisfying pursuit of the stage, ‘‘ brought to heel ” 
by the unfair exploitation of his mother’s delicate health— 
and engaged to a “correct,” ordinary, jealous girl who 
answers in no way to his volcanic emotionalism and his 
vigorous various intellectual and artistic interests. To this 
somewhat strained atmosphere is introduced Violet Ashwin, 
who will be remembered as the chief character in the two 
preceding novels of the series. She is only, here, a child of 
fourteen. John Ingestre lets her right in to the stormy, 
subtle air of suspicion, jealousy, resentment, ironic self- 
control, sexual restlessness. Well, one doesn’t do these 
things to a child of fourteen. That is not a point of dubiety 
or argument: one simply doesn’t do them. It cannot be 
urged, either, that the whole is a satire on the caddishness of 
John: that would vitiate nine-tenths—the valuable nine- 
tenths—of the story. In the next part we find John some 
years married: Violet married too, and a mother. The 
strain of temperament between John and his wife is exceed- 
ingly well drawn : so, for the most part, is the genuine relief 
of nerves with which he turns to Violet for a sympathetic, 





half-emotional friendship half-disguised in flirtation. We 
are given one of the flirtation scenes, and in the course of it 
John tears Violet’s dress : 

Such a good scene does not occur often in a lifetime, he felt inclined 
to remember it, keep a memento. It would be a lesson to Johnny— 
a solemn lesson—not to count too rashly on a girl’s affection for her 
clothing. Or it might merely serve as a good story of her to amuse 
Jemmy and Bert. 


The italics are mine. Turn from men’s—what shall I 
mildly call it ?—lack of squeamishness ?—to the extreme 
squeamishness of women. John is speaking of a girl with 
ambitions towards the stage, for whom he is arranging a 
show at which several distinguished members of the pro- 
fession are to be present : 

They'll pass the girl in the other sense, examiner's, as I said; 
accept her, or damn her. If she’s damned, she’s damned—and be 
damned to her! Johnny laughed suddenly, collapsing into his 
seat. 

After the next pause—* I never heard anyone use bad language 
so deliberately as you do,” said Ursula, with white disgust. “ It may 
amuse you to say— it does not me to hear.” 


Again I italicise. Nor is one’s wonder abated whe n Johnny 
explains his remark as a “ joke.” It is no joke when he 
inadvertently produces from his pocket a white glove— 
which does, in fact, belong to the girl, neither Violet nor 
Ursula, who is the grand passion of his life—in circumstances 
which convince his wife, quite correctly, of the extreme 
emotional stress that led to the taking of it. 

Not that he had never taken girls’ gloves before—it was quite on 

the cards he had a collection, labelled, in some corner of his fastness 
in the studio, to show his friends—it was the occasion that frightened 
Ursula. 
I get tired of italicising. If this were an isolated instance, 
I should suppose it was meant to show up Ursula’s own mind: 
but, as we have scen, it isn’t isolated. There is a poor 
passionate cripple of a girl who, about to commit suicide, 
leaves her intimate diary to the man she loves: she gives 
it to John to hand on. Ursula wants him to open it. “I 
can’t,” he says, naturally enough—and adds: “ Can’t you 
see ?”’ He then does open it, reads part of it—and destroys 
it without showing it to the man for whom it was left. _Im- 
possible ? Quite. I do not expect you to believe it. But 
get the book and read it—it is well worth reading—-“‘ to 
witness if I lie.” After that when we find John deliberately 
making love to the wife he does not love—offering her, that 
is, perhaps the most shameful insult it is in a civilised man’s 
power to offer to a woman—no emotion of surprise is left. 
And yet so much of this impossible story is good : listen to 
this, of a “ minx ”’ of an earlier period : 

One of the Ingestres . . . had been devoted to her, written her 
letters and verses, and a journal intime, and generally done his best 
to blacken her memory. He had also fought duels for her . . . a8 
John would doubtless have done for Violet, had he seen a favourable 
opportunity. Not for Ursula, of course. None of them had ever 
been known to do it yet for the woman who belonged to them. So 
Ursula reflected in the bitterness of her spirit : charging him as usual 
with that passion for romantic incident and artifice which was really 
‘hers—since her colourless spirit thirsted for such adornment, and his 
could instantly supply its own. 





That last touch is not merely true, it is profound. And so 
much of The Accolade is like that—deeply realised, delicately 
rendered. 

Drifting Waters is well written, and deals not ineffectively 
with unusual emotion—-as, for instance, the almost maniacal 
maternal jealousy of a woman who, betrayed by her husband, 
lives only in and for her only daughter. But the lack of 
artistically important plot is striking. It is not that unlikely 
things happen, so much as that the things which do happen 
seem little more likely than anything else. The parting of 
a young couple on their wedding day, and the consequent 
difficulties of the reunion, have indeed a cause in the mother’s 
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-alousy : but not all the details hang together. Still, the 
whole is sincerely and strongly felt, and makes a not_un- 
interesting novel. ' 

In The Individual Miss Hine has a central problem of 
absorbing interest, though not of staggering novelty: the 
responsibility of a eugenist who, having married somebody 
whose family record he believes to be clean, discovers—or 
fancies he discovers—that she is after all tainted with the 

ibility of transmitting an hereditary madness. But the 

t is too much confused with unconvincing coincidence, 
and the writing is not sufficiently confident, quiet, and 
natural. GERALD GOULD. 


THREE PAIRS OF EYES 


With My Regiment. By “Piatoon ComMANDER.” 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. net. 

Among the Ruins. By Gomez Carrio. Heinemann. 
3s. 6d. net. 

Battle Sketches, 1914-15. By Neviiie Hitpitcn. Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net. 

During the first year of the war it seemed that we should 
get few accounts of war worth reading, but recently good 
books have been written by men who have been at the Front. 
Messrs. Heinemann have just published an excellent collec- 
tion of sketches by “‘ Platoon Commander.”” The writer has 
a sense of truth, and the book has a particular interest in 
that the reader follows the narrative from his departure at 
the beginning of the war to his return to England, wounded. 
It is a difficult thing to tell the truth, With the best will in 
the world, it is not to be achicved, in ninety-nine cases out 
of a hundred, by anyone who has not had some practice in 
writing. For it is not a question of merely putting down 
what happened. The reason so many descriptions of 
fighting and escapes from death are unreal is that they are 
written in a mood which is utterly unlike the one in which 
these things were actually experienced. They are written 
under the influence of the towering spirits which follow 
escape from death and fear. The civilian who has scrambled 
on hills and mountains may remember the extraordinary 
relief with which he has reached some safe ledge or cliff top, 
after a hazardous climb, and the peculiar sense of exhilaration 
which followed the strain. That is the kind of mood in 
which many letters are written home, describing attacks and 
dangers and many stories. It is not so much literary skill 
as the habit which writing strengthens of thinking oneself 
back in an experience which looks very different after it is 
over. “ Platoon Commander ” has this faculty. He knows 
what he has been through, not merely what it feels like to 
have been through it. It is difficult to choose a passage 
where so much is authentic : 

“No. 5 platoon are running short of ammunition,” the word came 
down the trench. . . . 

The sensation of running short of water in the desert is as nothing 
compared to that of running short of ammunition in action. 

: “ They're getting closer, aren’t they ? ” I said to Sergeant X., listen- 
ing to the enemy’s fire. 

“I think they are, sir.’ He refilled his magazine and bent once 
more over the rifle. 

“ By gad! did you see that—flash—they are only a hundred yards 
off. Here, give me that.” I took the rifle from a man next me who 
had been wounded, and laid it, with the bayonet fixed, on the parapet 
in front. At the same time I drew my revolver and put it ready for 
use by my other hand. It was getting exciting this—quite pleasantly 
80, “What do we do if they charge—get out and meet them?” I 
asked. My sergeant had had more experience of action than I, and I 
felt I could well afford to ask his advice. 

“ Just stay where we are, sir,” he answered ; “ but they won't do 
that; they don’t like these ’—he tapped his bayonet. He was a 
splendidly calm fellow, that Sergeant, and it was good to feel him, firm 
“8a rock beside me. . . . For the next five hours the firing continued, 
sometimes dying down, sometimes swelling to a sharp volley. Ammuni- 





tion boxes arrived and were emptied. There were moments of acute 
anxiety when the supply seemed running short. Each man was told 
to keep fifteen rounds by him at all costs to meet acharge. Sergeant X. 
bent steadily over his rifle, pumping lead into the dark patch where the 
enemy appeared to be. Sometimes I could hear guttural voices and 
harsh words of commands, somewhere away there in the blackness the 
enemy were lying. I could see clearly for about forty yards. Would 
masses of dark shapes suddenly appear ? They should have ten rounds 
from the rifle, then six from the revolver and then the bayonet would 
be left. Furtively under cover of the parapet I lit a cigarette and 
holding it well screened from the front, puffed big, satisfying gasps. 
All the while the rifles rattled like the sharp ticking of a clock. 

The firing grew quieter and from the front there was now only an 
occasional shot. I suddenly felt sleepy, as though lulled by the rattle 
of the rifle fire. I sat down a moment on the edge of my dug-out. 

** Mr. Mulligan’s compliments, and could you tell him the time, sir ? ” 
I pulled myself together with a start. By Jove! I had nearly been 
asleep. “‘ What's the time, sergeant?’ There was no reply. 
Sergeant X was nodding as he stood, arms folded over his rifle. I sent 
back the time to Mulligan, each man passing the message to the man 
next him. 

“Mr. Mulligan’s compliments, and would you like a biscuit, sir ? ” 
A biscuit was pressed in my hand which had come the same way as 
the message. 

* Mr. *s compliments to Mr. Mulligan, and would he care for a 
piece of cheese ?”’ . . . So we kept passing messages to one another 
all through the night, and no man slept. With the enemy a hundred 
yards away it was advisable they should not. . . . At last the dawn 
broke, and we saw the ground clear in front of us. 





A quotation of some length is necessary to show the quality 
of the book. Its merit does not lie in phrases, but in the 
authentic way in which events and the writer’s own feelings 
are described, and in the clearness of the narrative. 

M. Gomez Carrillo’s (translated into good English by Miss 
Florence Simmonds) is another type of war book. This is 
the account of what a man of trained literary sensibility saw 
at the back of the French line during the early stages of the 
war. It is called Among the Ruins, and the demand which 
the subject makes upon the author is a demand upon his 
powers of divination, his faculty of taking an ell when given 
an inch, It is an emotional book by an author on the look- 
out for emotions. One can tell that he had a note book 
and that on some days hardly knew what to put down in it. 
Whatever he did put down, however, M. Carrillo had the art 
to make the most of. But there are times when, even when 
treading the most tragic ground, reflections and emotions 
of the right kind cannot be evoked. We can always, those 
of us who have style, call them from the deep, but instead 
of coming themselves they are apt to send some hackneyed 
simulacra of themselves instead. One does not feel sure, 
as in the case of “ Platoon Commander,” that M. Carrillo 
has not dosed his scenes with colour intended to tell. It is 
the writing of a man who sharpens every point. For instance 
he repeats a story of a game of cards in the trenches. “ That 
day ” (he is recounting the story as told to him) “ it seems 
the Bosches wanted to interrupt our game. All of a sudden, 
pom! A shell in the trench. What an uproar there was! 
* Don’t move,’ cried the sergeant, ‘ ’'ve got a king.’ At that 
moment Michael fell back without a word, and the others 
carried him off. ‘* Dead!’ cried the hospital orderly. Then 
one of the others who had been looking on took the cards 
just as Michael had left them, and the game went on.” Yes, 
no doubt the game went on; but certainly the incident 
never happened that way. 

Mr. Neville Hilditch’s Battle Sketches is again a different 
kind of war book. It is an anticipation of the way people 
will write about the battles, when, as the saying is, “ we are 
far enough off to see things clearly and in their true pro- 
portion.” ‘The drawback of writing historically at the 
present moment is that no one has the documentary evidence 
of orders, tactics, plans, etc., before him yet. Mr. Hilditch, 
however, writes very good provisional history and he has 
caught the calm historianic tone of certainty which makes 
it almost impossible not to believe every word must be true, 
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Readers will be very grateful to him for an admirable 
account of the Cameroon Campaigns and the Siege of Tsing- 
Tau about which they know practically nothing, and grateful 
to him for condensing clearly such tactical knowledge about 
the battle of the Aisne, the first battle of Ypres and the battle 
of the Falkland Islands as is, as yet, to hand. 


THE FARMER’S PEN 
My Little Farm. By “Par.” Maunsel. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Pat” is the pseudonym of an Irish journalist well 
known in London a few years ago: none of your ordinary 
neo-Celtic adventurers of Fleet Street, dreaming to emulate 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor; but a man with a mission and a 
message, no theorist, but a man of facts, himself being 
the owner of a farm in Connaught. In_ substance 
what Pat had to say was: “ Irish peasants, particularly in 
Connaught, are thieves, liars, idlers, victims of the designing 
priest ’"—other Irishmen have said as much, Catholics for 
pay, Protestants out of the fullness of the heart ; but “ Pat ” 
had added : .“* It is a wonder they are not worse, considering 
that British government has worked with the priest to 
destroy their character and conscience.” “The Irish 
nation,” he writes in My Little Farm, “is a native body 
perpetually damned by the infliction of a foreign soul, the 
bastard spirit of the Tiber and the Thames, two of the 
dirtiest sources corrupting mankind.” These views sent 
** Pat,”” who was once an Irish revivalist, into the Unionist 
camp, and he wrote for a while in the Morning Post; but 
he is a Unionist who spits on England and pays compliments 
to the Kaiser. “I and he are the only two men in Europe 
doing anything like this with land ’’—and both are conscious 
of divine guidance. There is no limit to the Irish paradox. 
Mr. Redmond, who is a Home Ruler, holds that Ireland 
after 115 years of British government has become the best 
of all possible Edens. “ Pat,” however, reflects that the 
German Government would have the decency to hang the 
officials of the United Irish League, and the thought almost 
tempts him to be pro-German. It is no wonder that “ Pat ” 
is out of journalism and “ back on the land.” The farm he 
writes about comprises some thirty acres, and by scientific 
operations thereon “ Pat” claims to have shown that no 
gain in rent can possibly be more than a fraction of the 
gain in good farming; Irish agrarian agitation (he con- 
cludes) is a result of the Anglo-papal conspiracy to degrade 
the national character. His little farm amazed Lord 
Shaftesbury, Sir Horace Plunkett and the other rural 
reformers who visited it, but irritated the experts from the 
“Department.” Technically speaking, “ Pat’s” land is 
bad land—heathery stuff : 

The rule laid down by the expert (from the ‘‘ Department’’) is to 


take half a rood on the farm and to transform it ; mine is to transform 
the farm, all but the half rood. 


A very highly placed “expert” visited “ Pat’s ” county; and 
this is what he said afterwards of “‘ My Little Farm ” to a 
Nationalist M.P. : 
Pat’s little farm is the dirtiest I have ever seen, even in Ireland. 
Yes, the plot of heather is there right enough, but for all that 
I do not believe a word that Pat writes about it. He has the best bit 
of land in Connaught, but the clever scoundrel has gone and planted 
a plot of heather in the middle of it to make believe that the area around 
was reclaimed. 


The story makes us like that “ high expert” better than 
ever before. His name every Irish reader will guess. 


On another day Mr. T. W. Russell, Vice-Preside:t of the 
Department, turned up; but “ Pat” happened to be out : 


Yet he might have dropped me a line in confidence and asked me to 
go away for a few days, so that he could come here in safety and learn 
something about his business. That would not be more than was due 





——< 


to me, and I should readily have consented, feeling as I did that we 
ought, if we could, to advance the usefulness of an expensive official, 
During his presence on the place nothing was stolen. 


We scarcely know on which grounds to recommend this 
violent, witty, irreverent book. First, it “ intrigues” one 
as a study in character—“ Pat’s” character, not the 
peasantry’s. “ Pat’s ” idea of himself is a black bitter man, 
harsh in humour, of unremitting industry, and surrounded 
by contemptible enemies. The book is dedicated: “To 
his Friend who saved the Author’s life.” Yet there is 
glimpse of another Pat, very much the typical Irishman, 
who exchanges fun with Nationalist M.P.’s in the smoking- 
room of the House of Commons. The egoism too may be 
a literary affectation, in imitation of Mr. George Moore, 
another Mayo man, who also tells of his attempted assassina- 
tion, and shares the same mania on the subject of the Church 
of Rome. But the book is by no means valueless as a study 
of Irish economic conditions; and if the impression that 
emerges is one of gorgeous farce, well the Ireland of Mr. 
T. W. Russell and his experts does sometimes strike the 
observer in that way. Sometimes we get quite a charming 
glimpse of life on the farm ; for Pat’s cows are very dear to 
him—no one has cows like his—and he loves Nature like 
Thoreau. Finally there are some sensible comments on the 
future of agriculture in these islands, and a discussion on 
food production in war time—need it be mentioned that 
“Pat” has solved this problem of the hour? The book 
should interest most people in one way or another. 


BALKAN DARKNESS 


Light on the Balkan Darkness. By Crawrurp Price. 
Simpkin, Marshall. Is. net. 


The Aspirations of Bulgaria. By Ba.xanicvs. 
Marshall. 2s. 6d. net. 

Bulgaria, the theme of each of these books, has become 
the open enemy of the Entente since they were written ; and 
in that fact their authors probably find complete corrobora- 
tion of their views. They state here, as vigorously and as 
clearly as it can possibly be stated, the case against Bulgaria 
in the events which produced the break-up of the Balkan 
Alliance in 1918. This is stale history now, but it is im- 
portant, both for understanding the past and for action in the 
future, that people should see the events of 1912 and 1913 
in their true light. It is only if one is neither Pro-Serb nor 
Pro-Bulgar that one can see where the light shed by these 
two books is distorted. Ina general way much of what they 
say about Bulgaria and Bulgarian policy is true : to pretend 
that Bulgaria, her King, and her statesmen were sinless would 
be as absurd as to pretend, with the authors of these books, 
that she alone was the sinner. The count against Bulgarian 
policy is a long and a damning one, and Mr. Price and 
“ Balkanicus ” make the most of it ; unfortunately they make 
more than the most of it, and their books are spoilt by the 
Dead Sea fruit of racial bitterness which flourishes around 
Mount Rhodope. 

Everyone knows that the Balkan War of 1913 arose over 
the Macedonian question, the question of how the spoils of 
the war of 1912 should be divided between the Balkan allies. 
By the secret treaty with Bulgaria Servia had renounced 
any claim to certain districts of Macedonia. But when 
Austria vetoed Servia’s advance to the Adriatic the Servian 
Government demanded a revision of the clauses of the secret 
treaty which dealt with Macedonia. It is arguable that 
under the circumstances she was entitled in equity to such a 
revision. But Mr. Price and “ Balkanicus” argue that Servia 
was not obliged to carry out her treaty obligations because 
Bulgaria had herself already broken the treaty. Mr. Price 
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says that Bulgaria’s treaty obligations included a liability 
“to send an army of 200,000 to the assistance of Servia 
in the case of trouble with Austria,” and that she “ entirely 
failed to fulfil this promise.” But there is no such obligation 
at all. What the treaty says is : “If Austria-Hungary attacks 
Servia, Bulgaria engages to declare war upon Austria at 
once, and to send into Servia an army which shall not be less 
than 200,000 soldiers strong.” This article of the treaty 
never came into operation, because the casus federis never 
occurred : Austria-Hungary never attacked Servia : there was 
“trouble with Austria,” but it is only the Balkan blight of 
racial prejudice which could lead an author unconsciously to 
misquote the treaty in order to make the case against 
Bulgaria, which is sufficiently black already, still blacker. 

The taint of this kind of prejudice lies over the whole of 
these books, but it is even deeper in “‘Balkanicus” than in Mr. 
Price. To write as he does is to write a political pamphlet, 
not history. In his detailed account of the events which led 
up to the treacherous attack of the Bulgarians under General 
Savov on June 16th he makes no mention of the fact that 
there had been collisions between Greeks and Bulgars long 
before this in March. And anyone who reads his account 
carefully will see that his attempt to fasten upon the Bul- 
garian Government and Dr. Danev foreknowledge of Savov’s 
disastrous action does not succeed. Of course it is possible 
that Dr. Danev and the Government were ‘guilty, but the 
facts at present known do not allow of a fair verdict. This 
is proved by the lame confession of “ Balkanicus” that he 
cannot explain the events of June 17th and 18th which 
led to the summoning of Savov before the Ministerial 
Council, the stopping of military operations, and the dis- 
missal of Savov. 


BISHOP AND DEAN 


Recollections and Reflections. By J. E. C. WeLupon, Dean 
of Manchester. Cassell. 12s. net. 

Life of Bishop John Wordsworth. By E. W. Warson, 
Longmans, 12s. 6d. net. 

Dean Welldon, as a colleger of Eton and a headmaster 
of Harrow, finds it hard to choose between his two schools. 
For our part we discover an equal difficulty in deciding 
whether the Dean is happier when he is recollecting or when 
he is reflecting. As autobiographer he can say that Mr. 
Gladstone was often at home to tea on Sundays, and that the 
Harrow boys were greatly excited when he attended the 
school chapel. As philosopher the Dean can assure you that 
genius is rare, and that good cooking is the secret of many a 
happy home. Although good fortune has thrown him among 
the great, you could not guess from his report of them that 
they were any more wonderful than the Dean himself. But 
then, as he observes with striking truth, “‘ not every hearer 
is a Boswell, nor is every speaker a Johnson.” Also he 
deplores the lack of reticence in modern life, and this it 
's perhaps which has led him to turn away from the experi- 
ences of a life that ought to have been full of interest and pad 
his volume with three childlike chapters on education, and 
two others, of which a grown man should be ashamed, on 
Westminster Abbey. 

Eton, Cambridge, Harrow, Calcutta, Manchester—these 
are the salient points in Dean Welldon’s life. Clearly he was 
least happy in Calcutta, for Anglo-Indian society is dull. 
Its rules of precedence are silly, he grew tired of taking the 
Same Woman in to dinner, and the officials seemed to him a 
little too conscious of their own virtue. India, however, is 
cate aad and the Dean almost abandons the general 
: volity of his attitude to life when he comes to put down a 
¢w of his conclusions upon the problems of the present 
and future. His view of the political situation is not 


illiberal, and his belief that the Indians ought to know more, 
not less, of Milton and Macaulay is calculated to upset the 
average Anglo-Indian. As for the notion that “ European 
society rests, and Indian society does not rest, upon a 
Christian basis,” it hardly seems to square with Dean 
Welldon’s admission that Bengali morals “ have been greatly 
weakened, if not altogether upset, by the influence of European 
life upon India.” But perhaps we may leave the point to the 
ingenious Parsee gentleman who told the Dean that the late 
Dr. T. K. Cheyne had no right to remain a member of the 
Church of England. Dean Welldon sticks to the offensive 
term “* native,” and he holds that caste is “an absolute 
bar to personal advancement.” Someone seems to have 
told him that the martial races are chiefly Mahomedans 
and that England became the sovereign power in India 
while George Nathaniel Curzon was at Eton. For the rest, 
the Christian ladies of Anglo-India will be distressed when 
they read that in the Dean’s view their ministrations in the 
cantonments exercise a “ strangely elevating and refining 
power,” and many people other than Bengalis will wonder 
how a man in his position can bring himself to quote two 
pages of the stalest examples of Babu English. The Dean’s 
own English, by the by, is occasionally funny. An actress 
is to him a “ lady artiste,”’ and he has difficulties with his 
conjunctions, thus : 

His numerous books . . . are abiding witnesses to his learning and 
industry. . . . But Dr. Wordsworth was, as a boy, a member of the 
Winchester College Cricket Eleven. 

Dr. Vaughan never tried to play them (games) at all. Yet Dr. 
Vaughan possessed a clearness and calmness of judgment. 


The Dean does not explain how you can have a taxicab 
without a taximeter, why Sheridan was a greater man than 
Shelley, or for what reason he classes the Wesleys with the 
Nonconformists. But, as he would say, he is a cheery soul. 

John Wordsworth, Bishop of Salisbury, 1885-1911, was 
the third bishop in his family during the nineteenth century. 
He was a scholarly, moderate, extremely conscientious 
Oxford Anglican, learned in the Vulgate and in Biblical 
archeology, much immersed in pastoral and liturgical 
problems and in fraternal relations between the English and 
other churches. Such a career cannot be said to justify a 
full-length biography of 400 pages ; but since, apparently, it 
had to be done, Dr. Watson may be commended for doing 
it in workmanlike fashion. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


The British Coal Trade. By H. Srantey Jevons. Kegan Paul. 
6s. net. 

It is strange that, whilst economists have frequently dogmatised 
about coal mines and miners’ wages, they have hitherto not troubled 
to give us any description of how this great industry is organised, and 
what the economic relations of its several participants actually are. 
Professor Stanley Jevons, whilst at Cardiff University, very properly 
set himself this task ; and, now that he is removed to the somewhat 
different climate of the University of Allahabad, his work is presented 
to the world. 

It is a big book running to 872 pages, issued at a low price. But it is, 
in the main, a “ popular” work, designed to give the general reader 
an accurate vision of the coal-mining industry and coal trade of the 
United Kingdom, not so much from the geological or mining standpoint 
as from that of the human interests concerned. Who the miner is, 
how he lives and works, according to what system his earnings are 
computed, in what industrial and commercial relations he finds himself 
indirectly involved, and how the manufacturer and the consumer are 
affected by the different forms of “ Limitation of the Vend ” to which 
the coal trade has always been addicted—all this Professor Jevons 
expounds with knowledge and insight. A final chapter on the world’s 
coal resources contains some interesting speculations upon the future. 
Professor Jevons looks to see the aggregate output of coal grow, during 
the ensuing century, from 1,300 to 10,000 million tons per annum ; 
contemplates the practical exhaustion, not only of European but also 
of American supplies within three hundred years ; and visualises the 
world when falling back—with a consequent vast shifting of popula- 
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tion—on Siberian, Central African and South American supplies, which 
may last another couple of centuries. When we discover a new source 
of power, it will not, he says, be hydraulic, which cannot be adequate ; 
nor oil, which will be exhausted before coal ; but either the tides, which 
cannot be cheaply harnessed, or the radiant heat of the sun. In the 
latter event the tropics may yet be the world’s industrial centres ; and 
this, in fact, is where Professor Jevons expects them to be four or five 
centuries hence. In more senses than one, it seems, Allahabad is 
destined to succeed Cardiff. 


THE CITY 


T has frequently been pointed out in these columns that 
I the fact that the lowest denomination of Treasury Bills 
was £1,000 favoured the rich man as against,the investor 
of smaller means, for it enabled the former to lend his money 
to the Government for short periods at over 5} per cent., 
whilst the smaller investor had to lend it for a much longer 
period at less than 4} per cent. The present offer at par of five- 
year 5 per cent. Exchequer Bonds goes a long way to remove 
this objection, for although there is still a good dealof difference 
between a three months’ and a five years’ Bill, the certainty 
that the Bill will be repaid in five years insures it against any 
appreciable fall in price, and makes it a security on which any 
banker will lend almost the whole of the nominal value. It 
will be noticed that the offer is not of any definite amount, 
and it appears extremely likely that subscriptions will be 
very large, for even those least conversant with investment 
in negotiable securities can understand a 5 per cent. Bond 
issued at par and repayable at a fixed date five years hence. 
If a few hundred millions of this Loan are subscribed, the 
issue of a longer dated War Loan may be deferred for some 
time ; it must not be thought, however, that all the proceeds 
of the Exchequer Bonds will be available for fresh expendi- 
tures since, for the past few months, Treasury Bills to the 
amount of several millions have been sold daily across the 
counters at the Bank of England, and fall due for repay- 
ment three, six, nine or twelve months from date, as the case 
may be. Still, at the present time, it looks as though a big 
War Loan of the same type as the last will not be coming 
along for several months, It is stated that the amount 
subscribed in this country towards the French War Loan 
was about twenty-four millions sterling, which, in the cir- 
cumstances, is not a bad sum ; the Loan is at present quoted 
at asmall premium. The scheme for dealing with American 
bonds referred to last week has been modified to the extent 
that holders who sell to the Government outright may, at 
their option, receive cash instead of Exchequer Bonds ; this 
may cause more to sell to the Government instead of lending 
their securities, and there is no doubt that national purposes 
would be best served by sales, so that the Government may 
have absolute control over as large as possible an amount of 
American securities. 
* * * 

The issue of Exchequer Bonds depressed the price of War 
Loan, which several people immediately sold in order to 
acquire the new security giving a higher rate of interest. 
Some people have wondered if the 44 per cent. Loan should 
not have been convertible into the new and higher yielding 
security, but the Government’s undertaking at the time of 
the issue of the 44 per cent. Loan expressly excluded 
Exchequer Bonds from this arrangement. When the new 
longer dated War Loan makes its appearance, both the 44 
per cent. Loan and the Exchequer Bonds will be taken at face 
value in payment for the new Loan and will then be identical 
in value. The 4} per cent. Loan has risen from the lowest 
point and is now quoted at just under 97. Japanese Loans 
have been firm. There is hardly any business doing in Home 
Rails, and in Americans London has ceased to be an impor- 
tant factor and merely adjusts its price day by day to the 
New York quotations. Over there, investments are still 
firm and should, in my opinion, be sold. Among industrial 





shares, reports of various engineering concerns show that 
that industry is doing very well in the way of profits and 
their shares show a rising tendency. The extraordinary 
expansion that the war has brought to some businesses js 
shown by the report of Thornycroft & Co., the well-known 
engineers and shipbuilders. The business was placed under 
Government control as from July 12th, so the accounts 
have been made up for the six months and eleven days to 
that date. The trading profit for that period was £267,333, 
nearly twice as much as during the whole of the previous year 
and almost six times that of 1918. A full dividend of 10 per 
cent. is paid for the six and a fraction months, as against 
8 per cent. for the full year in 1914 and 2} per cent. for 1918. 
The various shipping shares mentioned from time to time 
in these notes are rising prodigiously in price, and there 
seems no reason why their profits—and prices—should not 
go on increasing indefinitely unless freights are checked in 
some way. The market which is probably on the best 
foundation of all is that of the rubber-producing companies, 
the prosperity of which is not due to the war. Two or three 
shares of companies in this division, which are good pur- 
chases, were mentioned here last week, and another one of 
which I hear very good accounts is Sedenak Rubber Estates, 
the present price of which is about 22s. 6d. The Shell Trans- 
port & Trading Company has just announced an interim 
dividend of 2s. per share, free of income tax, and states that 
in spite of difficulties caused by the war business remains as 
good as ever. The shares are firm at 95s. 9d. 


*” * * 


During the first year of the war it looked as though the 
only possible country to which we could sell back some of 
our foreign investments was the United States. The same 
causes, however, that have operated with that country are 
beginning to operate in the case of other countries—¢.g., 
Denmark, Holland, Sweden, Norway, Japan and Spain. 
In all these cases the rate of exchange, which has hitherto 
usually been in favour of this country, has become unfavour- 
able, and now that these countries’ currencies are worth 
more than their fixed equivalents in sterling, it pays to 
sell and ship to them any of their securities which are held 
over here. The amount of Spanish investment securities 
held in this country is small, Paris having been the principal 
European market in them; there are one or two English 
companies operating Railways in Spain, but as their securi- 
ties are in sterling and are subject to income tax there is no 
demand for them in that country, and they are not therefore 
serviceable for shipping in lieu of gold. With Japan it 1s a 
different matter, for large amounts of Japanese loans are 
held in this country. Some particulars of these loans were 
given in these Notes on April 17th last, when it was shown 
that Japanese Government loans quoted in London aggre- 
gated about 125 millions sterling, without counting several 
millions of Municipal loans. In addition to these, many 
millions sterling of internal Japanese Government bonds are 
also held in this country, for several years ago, when this 
Government’s bonds were very popular here, it was dis- 
covered that it paid to import into this country internal 
bonds which were purchasable in Japan four or five per cent. 
lower than the same type of loan in London; Japanese 
currency being on a gold basis it was possible to cash = 
coupons in this country without much fear of any appreciab ' 
loss in exchange. One of the most popular of these — 
by the way, was that issued in connection with the Nation c 
sation of Railways by the Japanese Government. At the 
present time the yen, which used to fetch 2s. 0fd. in i 
is quoted at 2s. 1}d., and as a result it is possible to sell 
to Japan many of its Bonds at a price which either shows & 


k. 
xt to no loss, to purchasers of some years bac 
— ™ Emr Davies. 
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HE frequent publication of Special Sup- 

plements dealing with particular subjects 
of interest and importance is a feature of THE 
NEW STATESMAN. Those already pub- 
lished include : 


THE AWAKENING OF IRELAND. 

RURAL REFORM. 

*INDUSTRIAL ORGANISATION IN GERMANY. 

THE AWAKENING OF WOMEN. 

SECOND CHAMBERS OF THE WORLD. 

*CO-OPERATIVE PRODUCTION. 

WOMEN IN INDUSTRY. 

THE NATIONAL INSURANCE ACT. 

MOTHERHOOD AND THE STATE. 

THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT. 

THE MODERN THEATRE. 

*COMMON SENSE ABOUT THE WAR. 

INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 

STATE AND MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR THE PREVENTION OF 
WAR, Parts I. and II. (1/- each.) 

ENGLISH TEACHERS AND THEIR PROFES- 
SIONAL ORGANISATION. Parts I. and II. 
(1/- each.) 
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* Out of print. 


Copies of Back Numbers more than two months old, 
which include all the above Supplements, are double 
price (1/- each). The issues of February 14, 1914, and 
November 14, 1914, are out of print, but a few copies 
| of the Supplements only—*‘ Co-operative Production” and 
“Common Sense About the War”—are available at 2/6 each 
| from The Publisher, 10 Great Queen St., Kingsway, W.C. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES entitled: 
“Principles of 
Social Reconstruction ” 


Will be given in CaxTON HALL, WESTMINSTER, by 


| | The Hon. Bertrand Russell, F.R.S. 


at 5.30 p.m., on Tuesdays, January 18th, 25th, February 
Ist, February 8th, February 15th, February 22nd, February 
| 29th, March 7th. The subjects of the Lectures will be :— 
} III., War as an Institution; IV., Property; V., Education ; 
| VI., Marriage and the Population Question; VII., Religion 
and the Churches; VIII., What we can do. 


Seats may now be booked. Tickets and all particulars 
may be obtained from Mrs. M. A. HAMILTON, 38, GoRDON 
PLACE, KENSINGTON, W., or Mrs. DELISLE BuRNs, 26, 
SPRINGFIELD Roap, ST. JoHN’s Woop, N.W. 


EWSPAPERS cannot now be sent by post 
N: persons in NEUTRAL COUNTRIES in 
| Europe except thr. publishers or newsagents 
| who have been specially authorised by the War Office. 
| Such authorisation has been granted to THE NEW 
| STATESMAN, and subscribers who wish the paper 
| to be sent to friends in Holland, Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, Spain, Switzerland, Portugal, Roumania, or 
Greece should communicate direct with 


THE STATESMAN PUBLISHING CO. LTD., 
10 GREAT QUEEN STREET. LONDON, ' Wc. 
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For Wounded British Soldiers 

and Sailors in Military Hlospitals 

at Home and for the Front at 
Duty Free Prices. 


Terms on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 
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VOL. V. of THE NEW STATESMAN 
was completed with’ the issue of October 2, and 
BINDING CASES for Vol. V. are now ready, 
price 2/6 net, BOUND VOLUMES, price 18/- 


net, may be obtained direct from the Publisher or 
through any Newsagent. Orders and remittances 
should be addressed, The Publisher, New 
Statesman, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 








Boer ends SCHOOL (Under the management of the Society 
ont Friends). Head Master: Arthur Rowntree, B.A. (Certificate of Distinction 

the Theory, History and Practice of Education, Cantab.).. THE AUTUMN 
TERM OPENED SEPTEMBER Zist. Full boo York. of the School may be 
obtained from the Head Master, Bootham Schoo 





TYPE WRITING. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane. Tel. 
Central 1565. 


T YPEWRITING undertaken by expert. Author's MSS., Plays, 
Reports, and work of any length executed with utmost care and dispatch 
—C. F., 27 Sandringham Road, id, Golders Green, N.W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Giga gate free from religious superstition, who wish to 

TAKE CHARGE of or Adopt a mothberless boy of five should communicate 

= Gotpex Bovon, care of New Statesman. 10 Great Queen Street. Kinesway, 
., stating conditions. etc. 








ANTED, EARNEST eeCeess> MAN willing to prepare for 
Liberal Catholic Priesthood, wide but clear Christian basis; varied 
scope, slum work or otherwise.—Apply Sosentany, 26 Lathbury Road, Oxford. 
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VICTORIA 
LEAGUE 


Patrons : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


KING GEORGE & QUEEN MARY 
VICTORIA LEAGUE CLUB 


FOR MEN OF THE OVERSEAS FORCES. 

























Dorland House, 16 Regent Street, S.W. 
Bedroom Annexe: 1-5 Mason’s Yard, Duke Street, St. James’s. 


a 
Chairman of Committee : Lt.-Col. Sir James Dunlop Smith, K.C.S.I., C.I.E. 
a 


Bedrooms 8d. to 2/- a night. Meals at Cost Prices. 

Canadian, Australian, New Zealand and South African 

Newspapers. Billiards and other Games. Writing 
Tables. Information Bureau. 


No Enrrance FEE or SUBSCRIPTION. 
i) 


HIS Club has been given by Members of the Victoria League in Great 

Britain, and of the Ladies’ Empire Club, to men from Overseas who are 

serving in His Majesty’s Forces. They have offered it in grateful recognition 

of the splendid help already given by Dominion soldiers in Flanders and at the 
Dardanelles. It is intended also to serve as some expression of the deep feeling 
which has been called forth at home by the large generosity of the British people 
Overseas—of every class and race—in town, hamlet, and native village—to the 
Mother Country in her hour of need. 


Since the Club was opened on June 3rd, 1915, over fifteen thousand meals have 
been served. 


To meet the pressing need for further sleeping accommodation for Overseas soldiers in 
London, the Club premises have recently been extended. The Committee appeal for 
help in meeting the expenditure thus involved to all who sympathise with such efforts to 
give of England’s best to her gallant sons from Overseas. 


CoNTRIBUTIONS SHOULD BE SENT TO THE Hon. Treasurer, VICTORIA 
League, 2 Miiisank House, Westminster, S.W. 
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